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CHAPTER V. 



LETTER-WRITING. 



Miss Lisle was accustomed to spend two or three 
of the morning hours in her own room, ** letter- 
writing " as she said. Eve was always busy at that 
time of the day, either with housekeeping aflFairs, or 
Katie's lessons, or some concern of her poorer 
neighbours. And Claud ia would retreat upstairs and 
have her table drawn to the window, and her desk 
opened thereon, and paper, pen and ink all in en- 
couraging readiness. But somehow, in spite of all 
this preparation, the most frequent result of her 
morning's seclusion was that she would sit, pen in 
hand, but the ink quite dry therein, with her eyes 
directed to the pleasant scene which her window 
commanded, and with nothing inscribed on the fair 
white sheet of paper before her, but the date, and 
perhaps " Dearest Phrasie," — or, " Dearest Harry," 
or "My dear Miss Porson," — as the case might 
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be. llisB Porson's epistle, indeed, remained in this 
elementary state for nearly a month after the receipt 
of the letter to whidi it was intended to be an 
answer. And then Claudia made a great effort and 
got as far as — 

** I really feel ashamed that I hare allowed so much 
time to elapse without acknowledging your letter and 
the pamphlet you kindly sent me. You may be sure 
I rcid it with great interest, and ^ 

There she stopped, unable to make up her mind 
whether ''cordial sympathy," or "much admira- 
tion" was the more suitable phrase. Apparently, 
that point was never resolved ; — for the letter, thus 
unfinished, was consigned to the desk again for 
another week, and finally Miss Lisle slipped away 
from the decision altogether by taking up the inap- 
propriated " and " with 

** 1 shall hope to talk it over with you when 

we meet again ;" thence diverging into generalities, 
and joyfully concluding, enveloping, and addressing 
the composition out of hand. It really almost 
seemed as if she was glad to get it off her mind ! 
One or two long letters to India, and several short 
ones to Phrasie, now staying with her convalescent 
brother at Brighton, were also written during those 
first weeks at Longhope; but even that amount 
of correspondence by no means accounted for all 
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the hours Claudia spent at her desk by the pleasant 
window. 

The truth is, she was thinking, or recollecting, or 
anticipating, half the time that was ostensibly de- 
voted to letter-writing. Again and again she 
roused herself determinedly, and turned her eyes 
from the fascinating river, whose placid flow she had 
been dreamily watching — whose quiet murmurous 
music always set itself so soothingly to her medita- 
tions. But it almost always beguiled her back 
again. For there is no such allurer to idleness and 
day-dreaming as flowing water ; from the little stream 
whose example of busy happy activity fatally be- 
witches the observer into lingering laziness, to the 
imperial sea itself, to be within near sight of which 
is — with most of us— to yield to an influence direful 
to all degrees and manners of industry. 

And the river was so beautiful, in each of its 
various aspects and moods — whether it shone blue 
and bright as the cloudless sky above it, or took 
mysterious tints, as it was prone to do on soft grey 
sunless days, when the moving waters would vary in 
colour from richest purple to the most delicate 
amethystine violet, and shimmer between the shores 
of radiant sand, like a vast jewel in a golden 
setting. 

Claudia was for ever interpolating in her letters 
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little outbreaks of enthusiasm about the river, and 
the hills, and the harbour, and the grand coast, and 
the lovely bays — to one or other of which they drove 
nearly every fine day. 

" And the town itself is so quaint and picturesque, 
Phrasie — with irregular lanes called streets, and no 
two houses alike, and all up and do\hihill everywhere, 
and full of queer comers and angles and passages, and 
with about one man and a child to be seen from 
one end of it to the other, in the busiest time of the 
day ! And you can buy book-muslin and cheese, 
sarcenet-ribbon and sugar, writing-paper and can- 
dles, combs and brushes, and ' Chambers' Journal,' 
and have prescriptions made up and a glass fitted 
to your watch — all at the same shop. We can't do 
that at Chillingham, can we ? And this morning 
the cook told Eve the distressing news that there'd 
be no veal in Goldharbour till the Trevillians come 
back — for the butcher wonH kill a calf till the 
family's at the house. What would Chillingham 
think of ihat^ I wonder ? 

" My dear Phrasie, you may well say it's a plea- 
sant change for me. It is pleasant, and I like it — 
I enjoy it — ^I delight in it ! And they are all so 
kind — ^more than kind. I feel quite at home, and I 
am very happy." 

In fact, Claudia was beginning to feel very happy, 
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unwontedly happy. Those September days in the 
west country were rosy, calm, delicious, — both out- 
wardly and inwardly. She had never before found 
the time so filled with beauty and satisfying peace. 
Every hour seemed to bring its own active enjoy- 
ment or placid sweetness. The quiet afternoon in 
the garden was always delightfiil; and then how 
pleasant was the loitering ramble in the evening, 
over the hills to the sea ; or inland, through lanes 
with their high green banks on either side, crowned 
with hedges of hazel and honeysuckle and privet, 
and rich the whole way down with starry flowers, 
and tangled luxuriance of waving ferns, tall flowering 
grasses, and various large-leaved, liberal plants, which 
gave an almost tropical character to the vegetation I 
It was a glorious season. The rankness of late 
summer was past, and the sadness of autumn was 
yet to come. Now appeared to be the time of calm 
completeness, and everything was soft and shining 
and serene, with neither regret nor foreboding to 
subdue its brightness or sadden its beauty. Even 
the stubble-fields glowed witli a radiance that was 
almost as golden as the departed glory of the har- 
vest ; and the woods waved greenly still, uncon- 
sdous of the " fiery finger " that would inexorably 
touch them ere long. 

Claudia had surely never been so k^nly alive 
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• 

to the varied loveliness of the worid till now. She had 
thought she appreciated all these things, perhaps, 
and had been able to think and to say a great deal 
about them, in past times. But it seemed as if there 
was a special beauty in this west country, a special 
brightness in its simshine, a clearness and elasticity 
in the air, such as she had never experienced before. 
" Isn't it so ?" she asked in her letter to Harry, 
which — perhaps because it was to be read such a 
long way oflF — was unusually spontaneous, unreserved, 
and loving. " Isn't there a wonderful and peculiar 
freshness and brightness in this sea-washed country, 
— ^against whose northern cliflFs come the sweep of 
Atlantic waves, — with thousands of miles of sea and 
sky and air between itself and any other shore ? 

*' Oh, Harry ! I hardly know how to bear to 
think of you and papa in India^ while I am here. 
It is miserable to feel the incongruity of your 
gasping, scorching state of things, with ideas of 
moorlands, flowing rivers, fresh, crisp, clear green 
seas, and that cool, breezy, wholesome beauty which 
is so char£Ccteristic of our England, and especially of 
this part of it. 

" Do you and papa often talk about home ? Can't 
you make him understand how much he loses by 
staying in an arid, glittering, seething Indian city> 
such as lyou have told me about, when there is 
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England waiting for him ? He must almost have for- 
gotten what it is like, by this time. Refresh his 
memory, please. Let him know how exquisite it is 
to see, and to hear, and to feel — the fresh verdure, 
and cool running streams, and songs of birds, and 
everything else that you don't get out (here. Even 
if it aflBict him with a sort of calenture, you must 
keep on telling him about it. Anything to bring 
him home : — I do long so for him and for you to come 
home I I try to believe just as much as I hope — 
and that is with my whole heart — that you will both 
come back to me very soon, and that we shall be 
regularly settled, perhaps, by this time next year. 
We shall be a family, then ; and I have very bright 
visions, Harry dear, of what it will be like. I know 
how much happier I shall be — and better, too, per- 
haps. I was often naughty, I believe, when you 
were with us. Do you think of all that now ; or 
have you forgotten those kind of things, and only 
remember that I'm a long way oflF, and that I do 
love you dearly ?" 

And then she went on to tell him about Longhope ; 
faithftiUy reporting many details of the daily life 
which she found so pleasant and contenting. She 
recalled to him the scenes he already knew — ^the 
garden, the orchard, the meadows, the river, the 
harbour, and the glorious coast. And it was not 
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only on the scenery that she allowed herself to ex- 
patiate, with something more like enthusiasm than 
she was accustomed to indulge in. She spoke frankly 
and warmly of the friends she was with, and for 
whom she had learned to entertain so much regard. 
She did not wonder that her brother so esteemed 
and honoured Mr. Gascoigne. It was impossible 
not to do so. As for Eve — dear little Eve in her 
own home was sweeter and dearer than ever. 

In fact, she owned, both directly and indirectly, 
her strong and increasing affection for Longhope 
and its inmates. If it cost her an effort at first to 
be so explicit, it seemed to come easily and naturally 
enough afterwards. She was no longer ashamed of 
her own feelings, it seemed, and did not, on occa- 
sion, shrink from the expression thereof, as she had 
been always wont in days gone by. 

" I can't tell you how good and kind they are to 
me. The place feels quite familiar and home- 
like now. It almost seems as if I belonged to it, 
and to them — and, indeed, Mr. Gascoigne makes 
me feel often what I think it must be like to know 
and to be with qhq'q father. 

" I don't want to go away yet, if I can help it 
— though I have been here six weeks already, I find, 
by reference to almanacks ; and you know I only 
came ' for a week or two.' Yesterday I had a letter 
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from Phrasie, proposiDg I should join her and Co- 
lonel Hughes ui Derbyshire a few days hence. But 
— if she really does not wish it very much — I shall 
ask to stay on here instead. They all wish it — and 
so do I. 

** It has been the most glorious autumn weather, 
and you know how such days are spent here. Boat- 
ings on the river ; excursions to the sea-shore ; rides 
and rambles about the country. And even now that 
the October gales have set in, and it is too cold and 
sunless and wild, for much out-door life, we contrive 
to be wonderfully happy in the house. 

"Meanwhile, I keep longing for letters from you ; 
and it seems a weary time to wait for them. I have 
only had your first hasty note, just announcing your 
arrival and telling me nothing else, — since you left. 
What was the * important business,' after all ? and 
when will you be able to return and finish your 
leave ? 

" I want you to come ! I would behave so much 
better. I do want you back again, Harry " 

And there again Lodie paused, and lost herself 
in musings. She yearned after this absent brother. 
She was very compunctious at the remembrance of 
her frequent *' naughtiness " when he had been with 
her. A keen sense of the value and beauty of 
love had come to her of late. Not only to be loved, 
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but to love, seemed more than ever before precious 
and ^'good." Thus she was meditating, instead of 
concluding her letter. In the midst of her rcTerie, 
Etc came to her to ask if she was ready for the post. 
The messenger waited. 

" In a minute — I will finish it in a minute. Eve, 
may I send any message from you to Harry V 

And as no immediate answer came to this natural 
question, Claudia looked up, and saw that Eve was 
pulling about the sprays of roses that grew by the 
window, in a most unmerciful manner. Also, though 
the face was turned from her, all that was visible 
of her cheek and her neck was of a very unusual 
crimson. And Claudia bent down again over her 
desk, with a curious complication of feelings over- 
whelming her. All the old surmises — laid to rest 
when she saw her brother leave England without 
making any sign — ^thronged back upon her now, and 
made her heart leap with the sudden start of recol- 
lection. 

It was strange how completely she had slid away 
from all those old thoughts ! Now, it brought her 
again face to face, as it were, with the Alderbank 
Claudia, concerning whom she had been thinking 
so much that morning, and whose individuality 
seemed quite foreign to her own, just then ; — 
especially in this very instance. There flashed 
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upon her the old feelings with which she had sus- 
pected, and then scorned her suspicions concerning 
her brother's " liking " for Eve Gascoigne, and how 
she had been at once relieved and piqued when she 
saw no token of anything beyond ordinary kuidly 
feeling in Eve herself. 

But now how diflFerent it was to think of the same 
possibility ! With what a rejoicing thrill came the 
thought that if Harry really loved little Eve, it was 
not quite hopeless that one day she might care for 
him. Dear little Eve ! Could she wish a sweeter 
wife for her brother — a dearer sister for herself? 
Her ideas on this subject were altogether trans- 
formed from what they had been ; — she did not 
speculate why. And of course she took no notice of 
her friend's confusion, but went on writing, while 
saying carelessly, '' I suppose I may send the united 
remembrances of Longhope ? I know Mr. Trenant 
said he was going to write himself, by the next 
mail." 

**0h, yes I" said Eve, and leaned out of the 
window and looked at the river and pulled the 
roses in peace, while Claudia finished her letter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SH4^D0WS OF COMING EVENTS. 

The post came in late at Goldharbour. Eve and 
Katie and Walter were just stepping into the chajse, 
bound on a charitable mission some miles away, 
when they perceived Norman coming hurriedly up 
the path from the counting-house, with letters in his 
bands. 

" Not for you — ^not for any of you !" he called 
out, as he strode towards the garden door. " It's 
for Miss Lisle. A bulky packet ; no doubt it en- 
closes her expected letters from India — ^from Harry." 

" Oh, won t she be pleased I" cried Katie, " and 
isn't it lucky they have come this morning. Eve, 
when you are obliged to go out ?" 

"Eve, would you like to stop and hear what 
the letter says ?" suggested Walter. 

" Oh, no — no !" Eve answered, rather hastily, 
" we shall hear when we return. It is time to go on 
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now; Claudia is in the dining-room," she said to 
Norman ; " we thought it would be too cold for har 
to go with us." 

"Tell her we shan't hurry back to her now. 
She won't miss us now. No fear of her finding it 
dull noWy^^ Katie stood up in the chaise and looked 
back to say, as Walter gave the pony his head, and 
they drove oflF. 

Mr. Trenant nodded, waved bis bat to them, and 
entered the house to the sound of the wheels of the 
retreating chaise. He was glad to be the bearer of 
this longed-for letter, and his cordial, kindly plea- 
sure shone in bis face as he came into the room 
where Miss Lisle was sitting by the fire, quietly 
intent upon some needlework. He enjoyed to the 
utmost her sudden glance and gesture of eager 
delight as he held the packet aloft, and then gave it 
into her hand. 

Yes! there, besides the closely-written sheet in 
Phrasie's hand, was Harry's unmistakable scrawl, and 
—oh, dear delight! her fathers handwriting also. 
Norman gathered this from her incoherent excla- 
mations. 

" Are you happy ?" he asked her, with his hand 
on the door. She answered him with a bright, 
gratefiil smile, that was suflSciently expressive. One 
moment he lingered, looking back at what he 
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thought a very charming picture of girlish happiness, 
as she tore open the envelope of one of her treasures 
with trembling haste, and bent over it — ^her bloom- 
ing face all quivering with glad emotion. Long 
afterwards, Norman remembered that little picture. 
It was very vividly present to his mind as he 
walked back to the counting-house and addressed 
himself to his work of opening and answering busi- 
ness correspondence, which he had postponed in 
order to take Claudia her letters. It was some 
little time before Norman quite ceased to think of 
her and her delight, and began to be engrossed in 
matters more connected with, and important to, ship- 
building interests. But he was at last deeply 
absorbed in a description of a new kind of anchor- 
cable, and with his head leaning on his two hands 
was frowning over it in proper critical fashion, when 
an interruption occurred of a very unexpected nature. 

The door. of the counting-house in which he sat 
alone, was precipitately opened ; and he lifted his eyes 
fi*om his desk to see— not Hicks, or Gerrance, or any 
other usual intruder, but Claudia Lisle, who hurried 
in with a perfectly white face wherein her eyes seemed 
to stand out specially large and clear and steady. 

"Mr. Gascoigne?" she said, looking round in 
search of him at his usual post. "I want Mr. 
Gascoigne." 
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Norman was by her side in a moment. 

" Have you had ill news ? What is wrong?" he 
asked her, anxiously. 

" Papa, — he is coming home ! Papa !" — and there 
she stopped, as if the words choked her — •' I must 
start for London at once. Where is Mr. Gascoigne ?" 

"Unfortunately, he is away — at Trumin. I 
don't expect him back for two or three hours. But 
tell me what you wish to do. Let me help you if I 



can." 



He brought her a chair and persuaded her to sit 
down; for in fact it was evident that she could 
hardly stand. He was shocked to perceive her 
strong though repressed agitation, and stood silently 
watching her; anxious enough to know more, but 
waiting without word or look of inquiry till she 
should somewhat regain composure. 

"How can I help you?^' he ventured to ask, 
after a pause ; " tell me, what can be done?" 

" I must go to papa. He is ill. I must start at 
once for London," she repeated more distinctly, but 
still in a half mechanical way ; looking not at him, 
but straight before her, with a painful expression in 
her clear eyes. And then she rose to her feet with 
a movement of restless impatience, saying that 
since Mr. Gascoigne was not likely to return im- 
mediately, she would go back to the house. She 
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had many things to arrange. She must prepare for 
her jomney. How soon ccmld she reach London ?" 

" You do not mean to day ? Surely you need 
not leave us so suddenly ?" 

*' At once — yes ! I ought to be in London now," 
she said, with vehemence. "Phrasie is waiting. 
We are to go on together. I must stay for nothing. 
Can I get to Starmouth in time for the afternoon 
express ?" 

" Scarcely. But I will see," said Norman, and 
then and there consulted the time-bill hanging on the 
oflSce wall. He turned to her with the information. 

"The train starts at 3*30 p.m. You would have 
to cross the ferry and be at Rock Point in less than 
an hour, in order to reach Starmouth station in 
time." 

"I will be ready." And she was hurrying away 
without further parley; but Norman sprang after 
her, drew her arm within his, and guided her along 
the pathway leading into Longhope garden. 

" Are you quite sure that this is necessary, and 
that you cannot stay, even till to-morrow morning ? 
Remember " 

She interrupted him with feverish eagerness. 

" Yes — yes, I am quite sure. I ought to go — 
I must go as quickly as possible — to papa. I must 
start at once — at once !" 
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" There will be no time to send after Eve before 
you start. You will not see her if you are bent on 
catching this afternoon's train." 

" I cannot — ^I must not thmk of that," she said, 
hastily ; but the excited tone in which she had hitherto 
spoken began to be slightly subdued. A sort of shiver 
passed over her, and for the first time, the con- 
strained, spurious composure of her pallid aspect 
seemed to give way. " Indeed — indeed I must go ! 
There is nothing else for me to do. Papa needs me. 
I cannot — ought not to rest till I am with papa." 

" I trust it is no serious illness, — that you do not 
feel anxious about Mr. Lisle ?" 

" I — ^I — hardly know. He is—^there has been — 
— he is ill. He wants me very much." 

" Is he already in England, or do you expect 
him r 

"No, he is not coming to England. He — ^I 
think I am to join him — somewhere — on the conti- 
nent I shall know from Phrasie. It is — Oh, don't 
ask me !" she said piteously, and broke from this 
incoherent attempt at explanation into the oft- 
repeated burden, " I must go — I must not wait — 
for anything^' 

" I understand," Norman said, with deep sym- 
pathy in his quiet voice. "I will say no more. 
Everything shall be done to speed your departure." 

VOL II. c 
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And as he spoke he involuntarily drew her arm 
more closely within his own, and bent over her with 
an impulse of unutterable solicitude and compassion. 
It seemed marvellous how the bright face could so 
quickly have learned its intense expression of per- * 
plexed, helpless misery. But though he could not 
altogether comprehend why^ he could well imagine 
how she was staggering blindly under the sudden 
infliction of a new and terrible burden — suflFering 
the first anguish of a hitherto undreamed-of sorrow. 
His soul was melted within him as he looked on 
her — ^poor child ! — with her quivering lips and eyes 
that glittered with such unnatural brilliance. But 
how little he could do, or even say ! He hardly 
uttered a word more, refraining from all further 
questions or comments. The truest kindness was to 
show her all possible sympathy helpfully and ac- 
tively, but in silence. He left her in the house, 
calling Nurse to attend to her, and immediately 
directed himself to the forwarding all necessary 
arrangements, A messenger was despatched over 
to Rock Point to order the only available vehicle 
there to be in readiness. And then, having written 
a hasty explanation of affairs to Mr. Gascoigne to be 
given to him on his return, Norman went back to 
fetch Miss Lisle, He found her sitting quite ready, 
in travelling gear, with old nurse standing over her 
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persuading her to swallow a few morsels of the bread 
and meat she had brought her. He was relieved to 
see that a look of more natural life had come into 
Claudia's face. She even answered with a half 
smile nurse's many thoughtful injunctions as to 
taking food and wrapping up, &c., and was able to 
speak with a steady voice io Mr. Trenant, and enter 
intelligently into details of the coming journey. 
And then she bade kind old nurse good-by, aflFection- 
ately, yet hurriedly, as if she feared to trust her- 
self. Twice she attempted to leave a message for 
Eve, and could not 

" Never mind," she said, " let me go !" And with 
one brief, intent glance round the familiar room, she 
stepped from it into the garden, Norman fol- 
lowing. 

Nothing was said, as they went through the 
shrubbery and orchard, and down the meadow-path, 
— the pleasant'way by which of old, they had been 
wont to go to the river-side to embark in the boat. 
And there lay the boat, even as of old, the water 
plashing gently about it, the sunlight dancing on 
the ripples in dazzling jewel-like gleams. 

** How often everything has been like this — the 
meadow, the river, the boat ! Is all the rest a 
dream, do you think ?" Claudia whispered, almost 
involuntarily as it seemed, when Norman took her 
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hand, and helped her to her accustomed seat on the 
cu^ons at the stem. He sat down beside her 
without reply. The boatmen struck their oars into the 
quiet water, and they slid swifUy from the shore. 

There was something dream-like in the aspect of 
the scene itself. The autumn mist was stru^ling 
with the rare brightness of the November sunshine, 
over river and landscape. Everything looked won- 
derfully still. The quiet garden, sloping down to 
the meadow, with its girdling line of trees all bare 
and leafless now, seemed in a kind of sleepy trance. 
So did the quaint town climbing up the hill, with its 
crown of woods in which was set the grey old tower of 
the church. It was as if now that the fierce winds 
had subsided, the earth breathed again its natural 
breath of life, although the oppressive memory of past 
storms was lingering about it yet There was a sense 
of relief, and even of a kind of plaintiye happiness, 
in the misty calm. In the same chastened way a 
suflerer is happy, when the paroxysm of pain is over 
and there comes an interval of rest Thus, though 
tlie inscrutable melancholy of the time pervaded all 
things, there was much that was sweet as well as 
solemn in its aspect. It seemed as if Peace had 
come to the world, hand in hand with Decay. 

It made Norman's heart achie to see the strange 
smile on Claudia's pale face, as she looked back 
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searchingly — yearningly, on all the dear familiar 
beauty. Her murmured question — " Is all the rest 
a dream, do you think ?" rang persistently in his 
ears. Her eyes seemed to be asking it now. 

"No — it is real," he answered, presently, with 
grave, tender earnestness. "There is no use in 
believing it to be otherwise. But comfort, help, 
strength will not be wanting. They also are real, 
no less than sorrow and trial. You will find that 
soon. Perhaps you already feel it?" 

She shook her head. 

" Nothing seems clear. I don't know what I feel. 
Except— except — papa ! — poor papa !" 

She turned her face swiftly aside and ceased 
speaking. That she was leaving Longhope, just 
then was the thought aching at her heart ; but she 
shrunk from acknowledging it, even to herself. It 
could not be that — there was surely no room among 
the crowding troubles that overwhelmed her for thai 
to have important place ? And there floated through 
her mind, very vaguely and indefinitely, something 
that might have shaped itself in words, thus : — " It 
is papa's trouble that hurts me so. I am only think- 
ing of him — ^feeling for him. I ought to think only 
of him. I can have no other grief. It is this which 
oppresses me — nothing else." 
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The solitary conveyance that Rock Point afforded, 
namely a dogcart, was duly in waiting when they 
landed. No time was lost : all arrangements were 
made before Miss Lisle quite understood what they 
were, and she was allowed no opportunity of remon- 
strance on finding that Mr. Trenant himself intended 
driving her to Starmouth. She could not have told 
why this troubled her so much. It was a natural 
proceeding enough ; and one would have supposed 
calculated to make her more and not less comfort- 
able, on this abrupt and painful journey. But no, — 
she was unreasonably disturbed and distressed that 
it should be so. She had made up her mind, she had 
felt so sure that she should leave Longhope and all 
connected with it now, — at once. And she ventured 
to suggest that—" It would be far better for the man 
— the regular driver — to take her, indeed it would." 
" Do you think you will have enough wraps ?" 
Mr. Trenant irrelevantly asked her, holding another 
rug ready to devote to her service. " It will be 
cold across the moor, remember. All right then !" 
And he caught the reins from the attendant boy, 
sprang to his place beside her, and they were im- 
mediately whirling along the first stage of their 
journey. Safely advanced some distance, and while 
soberly ascending a considerable hill, he looked down 
at her, half compunctiously. 
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" Don't think me very rude — very obstinate. But 
time was precious, and I could not urge reasons, just 
now. And I know when you have thought about it 
you cannot wish it to be otherwise. You would not 
deny me the satisfaction of seeing you safely through 
part, at least, of your journey. If my uncle had been 
at home, you know what he would have wished." 

" I know — ^he is most good and kind ; — you all 
are," Claudia said, in a subdued tone, — feeling the 
while as if her heart were bursting. For somehow, 
Mr. Trenant's kindness, and the assiduous care he had 
been bestowing on her, — all these tokens of sympathy 
and friendship, instead of consoling and soothing, 
smote her to the very core with inexplicable pain. 

There was silence between them for a long time 
after this. Poor Lodie ! In all her life to come 
she will never forget that drive across the bleak 
country, — the look of the great, wide, barren land- 
scape, the familiar outlines of the hills gradually 
changing as they changed the point of view, — ^and 
the solid masses of dark cloud from between which 
the sun abruptly stared out every now and then. 
Sun, and hills, and bare monotonous landscape, all 
seemed to her to be strangely wanting in feeling. 
They belonged to another state of things than that 
which had come to her. She could have imagined 
them all to be watching her and her trouble like 
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unmoved spectators at a play, — so fantastically did 
ideas come to her in her utter desolation and bewil- 
derment. 

She never once glanced up at her companion ; yet 
she knew quite well the look of the earnest face and 
steady onward gazing eyes ; she was sui^e of the very 
turn of the head and line of the profile that she 
would see whenever she did raise her eyes. But oh ! 
if she could only thrust from her all thoughts, all 
memories, all ideas belonging to Longhope ! If she 
could only concentrate every thought and feeling on 
the one dear, dearest, sole interest to her, now — her 
father. Her father in trouble, ill — asking for her, 
waiting for her, yearning for her even as she did for 
him ! This was the image — this the one absorbing 
idea she must keep ever before her. And she took 
out her letters again, studying as much of them as 
she dared without transgressing that narrow limit 
within which only she was able laboriously to main- 
tain composure. 

Harry's letter was a terse, quiet statement of 
facts. "The mines" had turned out an absolute 
failure, and his father was responsible for many 
thousands more than he could pay. It was, he 
feared, utter, irretrievable ruin — but he should know 
more, soon. He was devoting himself to the careful 
examination and superintendence of affairs, since it 
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was better that Mr. Lisle should immediately leave 
Calcutta. At present he could hardly tell how 
things might result — everything was in such confu- 
sion. This part of the letter was rather vague : but 
Claudia understood enough: she penetrated the 
dreadful, humiliating truth, that there was disgrace 
as well as ruin possibly awaiting them ; — that it was 
to escape his creditors rather than for the ostensible 
reason of "the benefit of his health" that her 
father was thus abruptly quitting Calcutta. 

Poor Phrasie's hurried note was, as might be 
imagined, somewhat incoherent Habitual senti- 
mentality of expression, however, could not disguise 
the genuine and simple earnestness of her love and 
devotion. 

" Oh, my darling — what will become of us all ? 
Thomas has shown me Harry's letter to him — and 
your dear, dear father's. And you will see how he 
wants you, darling — ^how at this time of trouble and 
difficulty he turns to the thought of you. — How well I 
can understand, — ^but I hardly know what I write ! 
Come at once, my sweetest Had you but been here 
now, we would have gone to him at once. In the 
midst of all this darkness it is a happy thought that 
we shall see him so soon ! And you will be his best 
comfort My own pet must cheer her dear heart 
with this thought. She will be the most precious 
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help and consolation to the father she so dearly 
loves, and who now stands so sorely in need of all 
she can give him and all she can do. And she will 
not grieve, nor he anxious, nor fret. She will be all 
that is best and bravest, I know. Besides, things 
may turn out better in the end — ^though Thomas is 
fiuious, and says everything is lost. But fear not, 
my dearest. All will be well ; only let us hasten 
swiftly to the sorrow-stricken father who is counting 
the minutes till he sees his child. Come therefore, 
at once to " Your own faithful 

" Phrasie." 

Little could Claudia have imagined in former 
times that one of silly, loving Phrasie's letters 
would ever arouse in her such a sense of pathos and 
tender gratitude ! 

And then — there was her father's letter : — of only 
a few lines, blurred and blotted, illegible and ill- 
expressed. But with what potent eloquence did it 
appeal to the daughter's heart ! An impartial critic 
would probably have seen nothing in the epistle be- 
yond a bare statement that he was ruined, miserable 
and ill, and a half-fretful entreaty to her to come to 
him immediately. By the same mail which would 
bring his letter to England he should leave Cal- 
cutta, — but not to come home. Till his affairs were 
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arranged he intended to stay in Italy — at Nice, which 
from what he had heard, he thought must be an 
eligible place, and where he expected to arrive about 
the 18th of November. (And Claudia when she first 
read the letter had remembered, with a great heart- 
leap, that to-day was the 20th. Airca'ly, perhaps, 
he had been there two days !) So, if Lodie cared to 
be a comfort to her poor old worn-out father, let her 
meet him at Nice as soon as possible. He would 
never return to England as a ruined, crushed, broken- 
down man. And moreover, no one but themselves 
must know the place of his retreat. He charged 
her to keep it an absolute secret firom every one but 
the Hughes's. The fact of his failure, also, need 
not be bruited abroad as yet. This was most em- 
phatically dwelt on ; and this necessity for conceal- 
ment was a trial that already had borne very heavily 
on Claudia. It added a sharp pang to all the 
others, when she found that she must leave Long- 
hope in ignorance of all the circumstances inducing 
her sudden departure, and of her intended proceed- 
ings; that she must appear ungratefully to with- 
hold her confidence from these true, kind friends. 
What would they think of her not only now, but 
afterwards — ^when they should know all? — ^What 
wmld they think of her? She could have cried 
aloud in the agony of that question. 
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Meanwhile J^^orman's meditations were naturally 
engrossed by her, and the evident trouble and per- 
plexity which compelled her to leave Longhope so 
abruptly. Mysterious as it was, he divined enough 
of the actual state of the case instinctively to refrain 
from asking her anything more concerning it. And 
yet, there was much that he longed to know ; less 
for the satisfaction of his own solicitude (great as it 
was) than for the sake of possible benefit to her. For 
there were probably many ways in which his uncle, at 
any rate, might be of service. If he only knew the 
circumstances he could at once tell if help or counsel 
could be of any avail ; but while ignorant, it was 
impossible to suggest or ofler anything of the kind. 
Once or twice, urged on by these considerations, he 
tried to break through the blank constraint that 
seemed to have arisen between them, and tried to 
test whethe'r she could bear to talk ; but her words 
were few, and her manner so subdued and reticent, 
that he quickly comprehended it was easiest for her 
to keep silence. So he also was silent, pressing back 
upon his own strong heart the sympathy and the 
desire to aid, with which it was so fiill. The 
nearer they drew to their journey's end, the more 
intolerable it seemed to let her go — thus. The true 
man's instinct to help the helpless, to take care of 
the distressed, pressed upon him sore. Again and 
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again during the last half-hour of their long drive, 
he glanced down at her white face, with an intensity 
of yearning that was even painful, to share the bur- 
den beneath which she was struggling — ^to ward off 
from her the heavy blow of fate that almost visibly 
had crushed her buoyant girlishness. If she had 
been a little child, with that pathetic, helpless loot 
in her eyes that now unconsciously appealed to him, 
he could not have felt more tenderly moved towards 
her: so electrically did the whole strength of his 
nature respond to the simple need of her weakness. 
Little she knew — little she guessed of all these 
thoughts and feelings in her quiet companion. Her 
mind was in that state which is most opposed to 
anything like either speculation or self-conscious- 
ness. The feeling that oppressed her was so bewil- 
dering, so absorbing, that her very identity seemed 
lost in it. All the power she had, was directed to 
the effort to keep calm — to maintain her mind in 
something like clearness, and her emotions under 
control, till she should be safely in the train. Then, 
perhaps, she would be able to realize that she was 
on her way to her father, — that she had nothing else 
to think of or feel for ; and then surely, this turbu- 
lent struggle that was throbbing at her heart now, 
would cease. And yet, with what a strange contra- 
dictory pang she presently recognized that this pre- 
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liminaTy journey was nearly over ; — that the last link 
uniting her to Longhope would soon be broken ! 

They were rattling through the streets of Starmouth, 
now ; wherein the people were paseing to and fro, cft 
lounging about the shops with that airof deliberate, 
half-lazy business peculiar to asmall provincial town. 
How well she remembered laughingly observing the 
same phenomena when she had passed through with 
Eve and Mr. Trenant, nearly three months ago ! 

They drew up at the station. They were in time, 
with ten minutes to spare. Claudia sat down in the 
waiting-room, trembling all over with repressed ex- 
citement, — afraid of herself^ afraid to speak, or to 
looL Obedientiy she swallowed the glass of wine 
that Norman brought to her. Then, after much 
troubled hesitation, — at last, with a rapidly changing 
colour, she gave him her purse, saying — 

" Will you get my ticket ? Second class, please." 

" Surely not," he said, in his first surprise — *^ you 
don't remember — it is a long fatiguing journey, and 
you are alone." 

" Oh, I know," she returned, with a quivering at- 
tempt at a smile — " but I like it best — I wish it 
Please let me have my way." 

He watched her while she spoke, and then went, 
without another word, but with a new anxiety, a new 
perplexity troubling him. He took care to secure 
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for her a seat in a carriage wherein were already 
settled some kind-looking people, father, mother, 
and daughter, who were going the whole way to 
London. But having done this, and glanced at the 
dook ascertaining that the train would not start for 
four minutes, he hurried back to Claudia, fired with 
a new idea. There was an unwonted eagerness in 
his tone as he tried to persuade her to let him ac- 
company her still farther — to see her safely to her 
journey's end. Eapidly but earnestly he represented 
that it would be the only satisfactory plan, to him- 
self, and to all at Longhope. He would send a 
message back — it could all be arranged most easily. 

'* Think — remember," he pleaded, " that if Mr. 
Gascoigne were here he would insist on going with 
you. And I am Harry^s friend — won't you allow 
me some kind of claim to take care of his sister in 
his absence ? And — " he hesitated here, fearing to 
wound her, and yet sorely desirous of saying out his 
thought. And the candid impulse had its way, after 
a moment's pause. " I begin to realize," he went 
on, quickly, " what it is to let you go out on the 
world, like this, and with this trouble before you, of 
which you yourself can know so little. For all our 
sakes — for Eve's — do let me come !" 

Poor Claudia ! It was a hard trial of her slender 
strength ; a terrible tax on that composure in which 
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she already was well nigh bankrupt But in her 
desperate fear that she was losing her self-control, she 
strung every nerve to the task of its assertion, — and 
she succeeded almost too well. She spoke steadily, 
decidedly. — " No, there was not the slightest need 
for anything of the kind. She was not the least 
afraid — she was accustomed to travelling. She could 
perfectly well take care of heraelf." 

Mr. Trenant felt surprised, vexed, hurt. He did 
not see through the unreality of this return to one of 
her long-ago moods. 

" Are you still so determined to be independent T 
he said, with hasty reproachfiilness. " Are you bent 

on repudiating all help — all sympathy " 

He stopped — for she had looked at him with a 
swift, appealing glance of infinite meaning, while for 
a moment a great gasping sob shook her fi*om head 
to foot. 

He leaned over her, shocked at the effect of his 
own words. 

" Forgive me — pray forgive me ! I will say no 
more. It shall be as you will," he told her, gently ; 
for it was sufficientlv evident that it would be but a 
cruel kindness to press his point farther. And at 
the same moment the loud, inexorable clang of the 
railway bell startled them both. Claudia sprung to 
her feet The urgency of the moment lent her speech. 
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" Don't misunderstand me," she said, brokenly. 
"Indeed — indeed I am very grateful — for all you 
have done — and all you wish to do. But you 
cannot help me any more." 

" When shall we hear from you ? You will 
write ?" 

" Yes. — I will write to Eve, tell her, as soon as I 
can — as soon as I know " 

" You will not stay in London, I suppose ?" 

" Oh no, no ! 1 shall at once go on — as quickly 
as is possible — to papa." 

The last words, uttered steadily, seemed to give 
her courage. She walked on and took her place in 
the carriage. Loud voices, the sound of doors 
violently slammed, and the impetuous hissing of the 
engine made the air confused and discordant as with 
the audible spirit of Departure — Separation — in 
which there was something violent and unnatural. 
Norman stood beside the carriage, watching every 
change in Claudia's face with anxious intentness. 
Once she bent forward, and whispered, as if with 
sudden resolution — 

" Don't let Eve be anxious about me ; even — even if 
she does not hear — immediately — or very soon. Tell 
her I mU write — when I may — when I can. And 
— and — *' here her voice grew pitifully and involun- 
tarily earnest and entreating — " whatever happens, 

VOL. II. D 
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don't — clon't think hardly of me! — Never, — ^never 

think that I forget '* 

The shrill whistle sounded. The flag was waved : 
the train moved. With a hasty impulse she put out 
her hand — he pressed it in both of his, and looked 
straightly into the eloquent face that for a moment 
had flushed into something like its olden bloom. 
The next instant, all had slid by, and he stood on 
the empty, echoing platform, over which so sudden a 
calm had come ; and strained his eyes after the long, 
black, swiftly retreating express train which was 
bearing Claudia Lisle into busy, troublesome life — 
far away firom the peace, and quiet, and loving- 
kindness of Longhope. 



BOOK III. 
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Her £eklser self slipt &om her like a robe» 
And left her woman." — The Princess. 



CHAPTER I, 

IN A STRANGE LAND. 

Claudia and Miss Hughes travelled with un- 
resting haste so far as Marseilles — that sea-city of 
the south, so fair at a distance, so foul on closer ac- 
quaintance. But here they found the "Mistral" 
raging ; and the treacherous Mediterranean was of 
a bruised purple colour, torn with livid foam elo- 
quent of storm. The weather was too rough for the 
prudent little steamer to hazard its usual passage to 
Nice; and in consequence, all possible land con- 
veyances had been eagerly sought after and secured 
by the crowd of impatient English emigrating south- 
wards. After the most persevering exertions, Claudia 
and her companion found themselves obliged to be 
content with seats in the hanqiAeUe of the next 
morning's diligence. They then, perforce, resigned 
themselves to a sojourn of some hours in the noisy, 
unclean hotel, where neither fresh air nor whole- 
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some food appeared to be obtainable, as Phrasie 
piteously remarked. It was, in fact, a place wherein 
detention would have been unpleasant enough at 
any time, under any circumstances; nervously 
anxious as they were to get on, it seemed in- 
tolerable. 

" But the pleasantest place in the world would 
seem disagreeable, if we were obliged to stay in it, 
just now," Claudia said, cheerfully ; " and perhaps, 
after all, the night's rest may be good for us." 

"iierf, dear child!" the poor lady said — ^with an 
incredulous glance towards the stifling-looking al- 
coves containing the diminutive beds which had 
been allotted to them — " I can't ima^ne closing my 
eyes in a thing like (hat. And as for you — ^it's a 
thousand times worse for you, I know." 

"Indeed it isn't, Phrasie. I don't mind; I 
never thought of it. Nothing seems to signify, so 
that we can only get soon to papa." 

** My darling 1" murmured Miss Hughes, tenderly 
and approvingly. She was cowering over the 
meagre wood fire that had been at length conceded 
to their repeated demands. For it was cold and 
cheerless within doors, as it was stormy and louring 
without ; not at all like any preconceived notions of 
the sunny south. 

" I wonder if it is as cold at Nice as it is here," 
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she went on to speculate. " Your dear father will 
feel it terribly, if it is." 

" Nice is especially warm and mild. The most 
delicate invalids go for the winter to Nice. There are 
myrtles and roses, and orange groves at Nice. Read 
what Murray says about it," suggested Claudia, put- 
ting that crimson badge of the British tourist into Miss 
Hughes's hand. And while she pored over its de- 
scriptions, Claudia seated herself by the window, and 
looked out; thinking, and dreamily watching the 
people passing up and down the narrow street. 

How strange it all was ! Strange, as the anxious 
throbbing of her own heart, — as the chaos of pain 
and bewilderment in her own mind. It was only fit 
and natural that external things should be altered 
also from everything she had ever known before. 
This was her first " coming abroad," and everything 
characteristically foreign struck upon her perceptions 
accordingly. The tall, pale-coloured houses, with 
their jalousied windows ; the large-lettered inscrip- 
tions over the shops; the priests, with their lean, 
limp garments and peculiar hats ; the country people 
in gala dresses — ^for it was a fete day, and all Mar- 
seilles was keeping holiday — . The very beggars and 
little children seemed to belong to a diflerent world. 
So also did the sounds which mistily and confusedly 
filled the air ; the loud foreign voices, and perpetual 
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noise — near or remote — of drumming, with every 
now and then a burst of military music and the 
importunate clang of bells. To think that only 
four days before, she was living quietly, reposefully, 
in happy Longhope, with familiar sights about her, 
familiar sounds in her ears; the trees waving and 
cracking in the wind — the river ever rushing and 
flowing — the dear English faces and voices 
above all ! 

To the very uttermost Claudia recognized the 
change which had come upon her life ; and which, 
like all sudden changes, had had the immediate efiect 
of making the former time seem very far ofl; She 
could hardly recal now, how she used to feel before 
all this happened, although such a short time had 
elapsed between then and now. Recollections, vivid 
as they were, of other scenes and other associa- 
tions, presented themselves to her mind rather as 
pictures than as actual realities. It was like trying 
to recover the memory of a dream, to try and think 
of Longhope, and of Eve and her father, and the 
boys, and little Katie, and all of them ; and to con- 
sider that their life was going on as usual, even now 
— that everything was the same there — that no 
change, disturbance, convulsion, had come to them. 

She had felt so intimately a portion of that happy 
household ! And now, — they did not even know where 
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she was ! That was a poignant grief — ^it was very 
difficult to bear it. She had written a few lines to 
Evelyn from London, just telling of her safe arrival 
there, and that she would write again whenever she 
could. But when would that be ? Colonel Hughes, 
in his hard practicality — made harder by his angry 
dread that he also would be a loser by this failure of 
Mr. Lisle's speculations — had most stringently en- 
joined her to keep the secret of her father's retreat. 
It was of the last importance that no one but them- 
selves should know of it, he had insisted, and she had 
not dared to intreat permission to make a single 
exception to this inexorable rule. K she had, 
doubtless it would have been denied. Colonel 
Hughes was not a man likely to be moved by any 
consideration for the interests of a girlish friendship. 
No. She must wait— at least, till she got to Nice. 
Then she could tell her father, and he would under- 
stand and sympathise in the pain she felt at with- 
holding her confidence from these true friends. And 
surely this dreary state of things — ^this necessity for 
concealment — would not long last ? so spake the 
sanguine spirit within her ever and anon. But 
meanwhile, — what wovid they think, as day after day 
went by and she still kept silence? Eve would 
feel it very much, she knew. Dear little Eve would 
be thinking about her — grieving about her trouble ; 
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and Eve at least would miss her, she felt sure. And 
at the thought that she would wish for her, and keep 
her in her heart and in her thoughts always, some 
tears found their way to Lodie's eyes, and rolled 
slowly down her pale, tired face. They were 
the first she had shed — for the kind of trouble 
that oppressed her was not of a nature to find relief 
in tears. The continual, craving anxiety about her 
father, and the restless feeling of responsibility which 
had come strongly on her ever since her travels with 
Phrasie had commenced — had rather strung up than 
depressed her mental energies. But reverie such as 
this is apt to touch the springs of softer emotion, 
when there may be some danger that the penlrup 
tide, once released, will overflow. 

And in fact Miss Hughes had to repeat her ques- 
tion — *' Which hotel did your dear father write 
from ?" — more than once, before any answer came. 

But at length Claudia managed to achieve the 
steady utterance of a few words, while referring to 
that second letter from Mr. Lisle, which she had 
found waiting for her at Chelsea. It was written 
directly on his arrival at Nice, and briefly expressed 
a repetition of his desire to have her with him — as 
soon as possible. Reading it seemed to have a 
bracing eflfect on her mind. It turned her thoughts 
from that region of memory wherein always dwells 
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pathos, to that of anticipation in which is often 
found strength and courage. And besides this, a 
sense of sharp compunction was not wanting, as she 
studied the few lines — evidently penned by such a 
trembling, feeble hand. 

** How can I spare thought or feeling for anything 
but for Mm f^ she reproached herself. " Poor 
papa ! — my own dear father, whom I have so longed 
to be with all these years ! And now he is in sor- 
row, wishing for me, waiting for me ! And I am so 
near him that in less than two days I shall see him. 
In spite of every trouble, is not that a dear happi- 
ness to look forward to ? How can I think of any 
one else, or grieve about anything in the world that 
is not connected with him? My own — my very own 
fgither ! He belongs to me — ^and I to him. We 
will be sufficient to one another ; we will bear all 
trials, all difficulties cheerfully and patiently, for we 
shall be together. I shall care for nothing — for 
nothi/ng — when once I have papa !" 

T^ :ic )K >K :ic 

Next morning early they pursued their journey. 
Poor Miss Hughes — ^having fulfilled to the spirit, if 
not to the letter, her own prophecy of not closing her 
eyes all night — was in anything but a bright or 
vigorous condition. But she valorously ignored her 
actual sensations of wretchedness and fatigue, and 
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even protested that she was quite looking forward to 
the journey, or, as she fancifully termed it, " the 
drive." For she "always enjoyed a stage-coach — ^it 
was not nearly so fatiguing as that noisy, rattling, 
miserable railway. She knew it wouldn't tire her half 
so much : on the contrary, it would be quite refresh- 
ing," she said, complacently, beforehand. 

She was speedily undeceived, poor lady. The 
first half-hour corrected her very British ideas on 
this subject. By diligence — en hanquette — ^is no 
luxurious mode of travelling. Even its novelty 
afforded much more alarm than amusement to MisB 
Euphrasia. Never had she thought to find herself 
perched so high on such an awkward, not to say 
perilous-looking locomotive as this, to be whirled 
along by five horses who were urged at what seemed 
to her a perfectly frantic speed, down hills of various 
degrees of steepness, often boasting not the best of 
roads. 

" My dearest — is it safe ? Do you really think 
we ought to go on?" she kept asking Claudia; 
who, herself rather stai*tled at this new experience, 
could only smile reassuringly, or utter a few words 
of indefinite encouragement And at length, as they 
were galloping down the side of a ravine, from 
which the winding road was only protected by a low 
stone wall broken down in many places, Miss 
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Phrasie, perceiving the conducieur to be again 
fiercely screwing up a certain mysterious and there-- 
fore awful contrivance at his side, actually urged her 
British tongue to the task of expressing her acute 
apprehensions to that official. "Est-ce que nous 
avons du danger ?" she shrilly whispered in his ear : 
and his quick glance at her frightened face, and his 
half-careless, half-impatient — " Mais non, madame, 
du tout. Calmer vous !" — ^hardly soothed her alarm, 
while it brought the colour to Claudia's face. 

More hotly still burned the protesting crimson, 
when the black-bearded conducteur^ turning to his 
friend the driver, evidently repeated the little anec- 
dote for his entertainment, and the two laughed 
together — not without a furtive glance at the heroine 
of the story — " pauvre Madame Anglaise." 

" Oh, Phrasie, don't say anything to those men 
again," Claudia entreated ; and turned away, biting 
her lips in keen vexation. It was the first time in 
her life she had ever come in contact with that ne- 
gative un-respect, so to speak, which the common- 
minded permit themselves to those whose appro- 
val or disapproval is not of sufficient ostensible 
importance for them to care to earn the one or de- 
precate the other. These men did not intend to be 
uncivil ; it was simply that they recognized no 
obligation to restrain them from the license they 
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would have allowed themselves with any similar 
passengers, travelling without escort en banquette. 

It was, however, a new revelation to Claudia 
lisle. There darted through her mind the recol- 
lection of certain old theories of hers, regarding the 
independence and fearlessness that ought to be 
characteristic of "a sensible woman." It was quite 
true (and her cheek burned again as she recalled 
Norman Trenant's reproach on that score, only four 
days before) that she had been used habitually to 
disclaim all need for '* being taken care of." She 
remembered Mr. Gascoigne's laughing assertion, 
that she would be the first to abandon her own prin- 
ciples if she were ever called on practically to 
illustrate them. "Some women," he had said, 
" seem by nature fitted to carry out these notions. 
Their qualities are of the strong, equable, sturdy 
sort that enable them to go through a great deal of 
this world's roughness, either not feeling or not 
caring for the attendant scratches and wounds. But 
you are of a diflerent order. You are sensitive — 
you have half-a-score of tastes and sentiments and 
prejudices, that unfit you for practically carrying out 
the character to which you aspire." 

Mr. Trenant had tried elaborately to console her 
by assurances that opinions like hers, even when not 
the spontaneous outcome of the nature, would, if 
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courageously persisted in, reverse the usual order of 
things ; and in time modify, if not radically change 
the character of the person who upheld and exem- 
plified them faithfuUy and diligently. 

How vividly Claudia recalled the whole history 
of that talk — the summer glory of the garden 
wherein they were spending the idle hour of the 
afternoon — the sparkling of the river — the odour of 
the flowers, and then — the look of the diflerent &ces, 
and the tone of the voices ! 

It certainly was singular in one so ambitiously 
minded as Miss Lisle, — but she found a comforting 
sweetness in the idea that if all or any of them 
at Longhope knew how she was circumstanced just 
then, they would be eager to help her, to spare her 
every vexation, every hardship. Ah ! if they were 
but near her I Surely this was rather a cowardly 
aspiration for a young woman of strong sense and 
courage, placed for the first time in her life in a posi- 
tion specially adapted to call for the exercise of those 
qualities ? At such a crisis, to wish for those who 
would have taken at once responsibility and inde- 
pendence from her I Here was a falling away from 
the principles she had so loudly asserted in days 
gone by. 

A half-recognition of her own inconsistency flashed 
through her mind, and made her smile sadly, and sigh 
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directly after. Something like self-knowledge had 
been gradually dawning on her mind for some time 
past. The light shone very clear just now. Yes : Mr. 
Gascoigne had indeed rightly gauged her character. 
She had shown herself capable of imitating the faults 
and mistakes of the ** strong-minded." Yet it ap- 
peared she could not, when called on, emulate the 
substantial qualities of brave endurance, fortitude, 
and self-possession, which are the primary requi- 
sites for that ideal of womanhood. She began to 
realize that self-assertion is not self-reliance — wordy 
protest against weakness is not strength. 

Strange considerations these, to obtrude on her at 
such a time and place! She returned to the 
present actual world about her, with a slight 
shiver. The driver, — shoutiijg, calling, whistling? 
shrieking, singing, and generally exhausting the 
whole catalogue of vocal possibilities, as it seemed, 
to excite and encourage his horses ; the perpetual 
jingle of the harness-bells, the rumbling noise of the 
heavy wheels on the hard road — these were the 
sounds ringing in her bodily ears. And appealing 
to her eyes were the grand hills of the Var, with the 
reflection of the sunset-light glowing on them, and 
changing them from purple to lilac, and again to 
richest rose-colour. Presently they relapsed into 
peaceful gray, looking as if sculptured in marble 
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against the blue sky. Darkness appeared to be 
falling, but there came intervals of wondrously 
gorgeous after-glow, in which some hill or distant 
point suddenly started into bright life, while all the 
rest of the visible world seemed wrapt in slumberous 
shadow. And then fell final night, gloomy and 
starless. The only light was that from the lamp in 
front of the diligence, which threw a lurid illumination 
on the horses and the piece of the road immediately 
around them. How weird it all looked ; the olive- 
trees by the wayside standing out lividly against the 
indefinite gloom! Too weird, in fact, for poor 
Phrasie's nerves. Every lurch of the huge vehicle, 
every resounding crack of the whip, every un- 
earthly howl of the driver, made her clutch her 
companion's arm with a suppressed exclamation of 
alarm. The fatigue of the journey was beginning 
to tell on her, both physically and mentally. At 
last she could only lean on Claudia's shoulder, feebly 
sobbing from sheer exhaustion and nervousness. 

Claudia began to feel utter dismay. If she 
should be unable to proceed; if they were com- 
pelled to halt midway, at one of these sheepy dirty 
towns, through which they had been passing at in- 
tervals of every eight or ten miles ? — towns dismally 
like one another — each with its long, narrow, 
diseased-looking street, its iron fountain, and covers 
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planted with plane-trees, under which were stone 
seats, looking like tombs. The possibility of de- 
tention in such a place was dreadful to oontem* 
plate. Claudia exerted all her powers in the en- 
deavour to cheer and stimulate her companion to bear 
up till they should reach the place where the diligence 
halted for an hour to allow its passengers to dine. 

" Tou will feel better after you have had some 
substantial food, Phrasie dear," she urged. ^^ You 
see we have actually been twelve hours perched up 
here, with nothing to support life but biscuits and 
wine and water. It is fatiguing. Even I feel very 
tired. But we mustn't lose courage. An hour's rest 
from this jolting, cramping state of things will do 
wonders for us." 

And Miss Euphrasia forced a sickly smile, and 
could not but be comforted by her darling's tender. 
solicitude. Nevertheless, when they drew up in the 
courtyard of the not very promising looking hotel 
which was to be their halting-place, it was not with- 
out difficulty that Miss Hughes descended from her 
elevated position. French politeness though pro- 
verbial, appears not to be universal, — at least, 
in th^ southern provinces. The groups of loungers 
inevitable to an inn-yard in all countries, stared 
as rudely, laughed as undisguisedly, as could the 
most uncouth of those Saxon boors to whom ill* 
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manners are traditionally assigned as a national 
characteristic. Critical remarks on "Les Anfflaises** 
reached Miss Lisle's tingling ears as she supported 
her aunt into the house. Her request for a private 
room was at first unheeded, and then it appeared 
none was to be had. The mUe-a-manger was their 
only resource, and thither they went. Their fellow- 
passengers of the diligence were already there, and 
while Claudia was settling her aunt as comfortably 
as she could, on a sofa rather removed from the 
others, — she noted, with that surprising aptitude of 
observation for irrelevant matters that often accom- 
panies mental tension, the three who had been oc- 
cupying the Goupe, They were English travellers, — 
a gentleman and two ladies, looking extremely like 
a young husband and wife, and their sister. Very 
pretty, sweet, and delicate-looking was the " bride," 
and the air of fond protectiveness was hardly to be 
mistaken, with which the tall young Englishman 
took her cloak from her shoulders, and then bent 
his bronzed face to listen to what she said, and 
smile in response. They were apparently a very 
happy trio, and as they sat at a table in that part of 
the large dreary room which was nearest to where 
Claudia watched by her patient's sofa, she could 
hear their merry remarks, and laughing criticisms 
on the novelties about them. That pleasant to-and- 
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fro of easy talk, the sweet freedom of gesture and 
glance, the numberless little cares, evidently so 
well accustomed to be lavished by the one, received 
by the others, — in a word, the loving life that 
seemed to surround them like an atmosphere, all 
struck strangely on Claudia's heart just then. It 
was like a breath of air from another world ; — per- 
haps too rare and pure not to smite coldly. 

But she had plenty of other things to occupy her 
thoughts. The wine, and as much of the dinner as 
it seemed advisable to try the experiment of eating, 
was brought to them at last, and she had to per- 
suade Phrasie to make a vigorous effort to swallow 
the same. That unfortunate lady looked miserable 
indeed, as she sat up in very limp fashion — ^her 
dress crushed, her hair disordered, her entire aspect 
suflSciently expressive of exhaustion and indispo- 
sition. 

She looked piteously at Claudia, while removing 
the almost untasted glass from her lips and saying, 
"I canH drink this sour stuff, darling; indeed I 
can't." 

'*0h, Phrasie dear, do try. It may give you 
strength to eat something, and " 

Just then, one of the ladies from the neighbouring 
English party approached them, with kindly sym- 
pathy in her look and voice; and the important 
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practical aid of a flask of port wine, which she 
earnestly recommended as a better restorative and 
medicine than any of the thin sour wines which 
alone were obtainable in this place. Miss Lisle, 
after a momentary hesitation which it was hardly 
in English nature not to feel, accepted the proffer 
graciously and gratefully, administered the draught, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing her invalid 
brighten up rapidly, as if even the familiar flavour, 
so suggestive of British institutions as it is, had a 
revivifying eflect upon her. In fact, it proved of 
•permanent efficacy, together with the portion of 
food that Claudia selected from various dishes more 
startling than appetizing, and prevailed on her com- 
panion and herself to eat. She was comparatively 
refreshed and renewed by the time the summons 
came for "Messieurs et Mesdames" to take their 
places again. 

The fair young bride stepped forward, as well 
as the "sister," when Claudia returned the flask. 
" Was the lady better ? Could they be of any ser- 
vice ?" Such sweet sympathising eyes, earnest with 
the sympathy bom of unselfish happiness, looked 
up into Claudia's as she spoke. 

" Thank you : my aunt is much better. You are 
most kind," was all Claudia could say, as they 
moved on together to the court-yard. 
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" But let — ^let my husband assist your aunt into 
her seat His arm is stronger than yours," the 
gentle voice said presently; and the arm thus re- 
commended was oflTered to Miss Hughes with ready 
courtesy, and a very genial expression of the Iwronzed 
face. 

It would be difficult to say whether Miss iide in 
her inmost heart was most pleased or pained by all 
this kindness. Certainly it came in a time of need ; not 
only was the strong arm of practical service, but the 
staring eyes and reckless tongues of the lookers on ap- 
peared to restrain themselves somewhat with regard to 
Les AngflaiseSy this time. But after they were again 
established in their places, all done for them that 
could be done, and the young Englishman had re- 
turned to his own especial charge, Claudia felt more 
than ever lonely, helpless, and oppressed. 

" How very kind ! What nice people ! I wonder 
who they are ?' Miss Euphrasia kept on chirping 
at intervals. " So exceedingly polite I You know, 
dearest, Tve always heard — but I really hardly be- 
lieved it before, only this seems like it — ^that ladies 
can travel' alone with perfect comfort, because they 
are sure to be helped ; people are sure to be so kind 
in seeing after them, and all that. It's quite true, 
isn't it r 

" They were very kind. I am so thankfid you 
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are better/' Claudia answered, a little abruptly. 
^'If you can but get some sleep, dear! Do 
try. 

And Phrasie obediently tried, forthwith. Rugs 
and shawls had been arranged so as to form quite a 
comfortable pillow for her. She was thoroughly tired, 
too, and actually contrived to " doze " occasfionally, 
in spite of the jolting motion of the clumsy vehicle. 

Claudia made no attempt to sleep. She leaned 
forward, peering out at the darkness; the only 
objects made visible by the light of the lamp being 
the driver and conducteur, in large cloaks and 
pointed hoods, who effectually excluded from view 
everything in front of them. There was something 
exdting in the dense gloom, and the mystery of the 
unknown road with its sudden curves and steep 
ascents and descents, and the furious energy 
with which the horses went on at a gallop or full 
trot up and down them all ; urged, as it seemed, to 
super-equine exertions by the uncouth cries of their 
driver. Undisturbed now by Phrasie's nervous ap- 
prehensions, Claudia found a species of enjoyment 
in the wildness and novelty of this midnight ride. 
Nevertheless, the first excitement over, her heart 
seemed to fall heavily back on itself, as it were, and 
the sense of indescribable, indefinite pain returned 
.with even renewed force. Anxious thoughts of her 
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father — doubts as to the future, and what it migfak 
bring of sorrow and trial mingled with mockiiig 
memories of Longhope — always Longhope. That 
name seemed to represent now the whole happiness 
of her past life. It was as if she had lived there 
through all the brightness of her girlhood — ^through 
all the careless time when no anxiety, or shadow 
of real trouble had appeared on the clear horizon 
of her world. 

And so, with her, passed the dark hours of the 
night. Just before morning, the moon shone forth ; 
a waning moon, looking like a boat of light laden 
with a globe of shadow ; and presently the road, now 
smoother and more level^ suddenly issued close upon 
the sea-shore. Slowly and softly then came on the 
dawn. Gray clouds gathered about the moon, and 
blotted out the stars ; and a faint, azure-coloured, 
light grew gently in the East, and radiated thencfe 
over the whole sky and sea. Claudia found 
wondrous beauty in watching the gradual reali- 
zation of light — the distant mountains slowly grow- 
ing out of the shadow, and the nearer hills and 
groves and gardens becoming actualities, instead of 
the dreamy mysteries they had been a while before. 
There were novel details, also, to notice ; immense 
aloes and cacti growing by the wayside ; orange- 
trees laden with fruit in the gardens ; and roses— 
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pink, white, and red — ^growing in wild luxuriance 
among the incongruously familiar entanglement of 
blackberry-bushes. 

' Thus it was for some distance on either side of 
the frontier, and then came the welcome prospect of 
Nice itself only a few miles off, with the long chain 
■of Maritime Alps behind it — its own hills clothed 
with olive and cypress, and dotted with dazzlingly 
white houses, and the violet-blue Mediterranean 
stretched calmly at their feet. 

" How strange it looks I" Phrasie murmured, 
while Claudia was thinking " how beautiful !" and 
insensibly was solaced by its beauty, and its aspect 
of calm, protected repose. And as she felt herself 
drawing nearer and nearer to her father, the natural 
elasticity of youth began to assert itself, and anxiety, 
doubt, and pain gave way to an intense feel- 
ing of expectancy that was both hopefiil and 
joyful. Her heart throbbed with almost intolerable 
eagerness as the signs of approach multiplied, till at 
length they were rattling through the " suburbs " of 
Nice, past houses with strange-looking frescoes 
cm the blank walls ; — sometimes attempts at archie 
iectural deception, such as a stone balcony or frieze, 
or a window, with curtains, birdcage, and a man 
looking out ; and Sometimes a more elaborate work 
of art in the form of a classical landscape, with 
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mountains, lakes, groves, and ruined temples com- 
plete. 

^^ It's like an act-drop at a theatre," lOss Hughes 
said, with mild disgust. ^^ I never saw such queer 
things I I hope we shan't have to live in a place 
like that, Lodie." 

" Oh, no — ^there are other kinds of houses," Lodie. 
said, and half mechanically directed her attention tp 
the various villas near, or at a little distance up the 
hill, tastefully huilt and set in the midst of fiur 
gardens. At one of these, indeed, the diligence 
stopped to set down their friends in the covpL 
The gate opened, revealing a fairy-like domain nf 
verdure and blossom, and an English-looking ladjr 
advancing from the house with a radiant ts^ce ef : 
welcome. The young Englishman led in his hit 
little wife, the sister followed, and the gate closed ; 
Claudia could imagine on what a scene of home 
happiness! And she sighed at the thought, ntil 
exactly with sadness, but as a relief to the b^ 
finitely tender yearning with which her heart was 
already full, and which this glimpse into Eden made, 
to overflow. And then expectation had its wajr 
again, as they drove through the oddly-paved streets 
and squares of the town. Trembling with impi^ 
tience, Lodie strained her eyes at every passer-by 
who by any possibility could be supposed to re^ 
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semble her father. For he might, in his impatience, 
have ascertained the way the diligence would come, 
and walked to meet it. But it was not so. Miss 
Hughes, while making sundry efforts to arrange her 
much-disordered dress and head-gear, speculated, 
with inexorable British disregard of foreign names 
and institutions, ^'whether Mr. Lisle would meet 
them at the coach-office, or whether they should take 
a cab and go straight to his hotel ?" 

Arrived at the " coach-office," there proved to be 
no one awaiting them. With a very choking feeling 
of checked impatience — and something besides, 
that would have been blank disappointment but 
for a suspicion of alarm — Miss Lisle set about 
superintending the disposal of their luggage, pay- 
ment of gratuities, &c. But at last they were safely 
in what Phrasie called a cab, and driving to the 
hotel. At its entrance they were received by the 
bland proprietor and his pretty smiling wife, the 
sight of whose firesh morning face and well-ordered 
attire caused the travellers to feel yet more wretched 
and weary and untidy. But 

^Yes, certainly; Monsieur Lisle was staying 
tfaore. Numero 31. Would the ladies wish to see 
him ? Immediately ?" 

The ladies hastily assented, and followed ma- 
dame, who — still smiling and chattering a fascinating 
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variation on the English language — showed them 
up a staircase and along a passage. She went 
rapidly, and Claudia followed close, leaving Phraae 
behind. Mixed up in the chatter had been some- 
thing about monsieur and dejeuner^ whidi Claudia 
failed to comprehend ; and even had she done so, she 
would still have been utterly unprepared to suddenly 
find herself ushered into a large long room, with 
various white-draped tables placed at mtervals along 
the walls, at mf>st of which people were sittings 
discussing their several breakfasts. Claudia in- 
stinctively shrunk back. 

" Not here ; I would rather — '* die began ; but 
madame did not hear, and went on directing her 
course to the cosiest nook in the room, where^ 
screened from the door, and close to the fire, sat a 
gray-haired gentleman. 

The room swam round with poor Lodie. 1^ 
just saw a quick, surprised gesture of the gray head 
as it turned to attend' to what madame was saying; 
and then place, lookers-on, everything was forgotten 
as she sprang forward — to her father. 

" Why, my dear, my dear ! we'd better— They 
shouldn't have brought you here," were the first words 
of Mr. Lisle, as after a brief embrace, he looked round 
him in a distressed, fidgetty manner. "We'll — we'll 
go to my room. Bless me ! and so you are Lodie I" 
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" And here is Phrasie," Claudia managed to say, 
as that lady just then tottered up towards them, and 
sank into a chair. 

"Euphrasia! Bless my soul I You don't say 
80 ! Indeed !" Mr. Lisle exclaimed, as if in gra- 
dations of astonishment and perplexity, while ad- 
tancing and holding out his hand to the poor, 
forlorn, dishevelled figure which now represented 
that fair Miss Hughes whom he had parted from 
thirty years before, a graceful, pretty, much-admired 
young woman. Quite unconscious that he also was 
probably as much altered, he appeared unable to 
get over his surprise on this score; and as they 
looked at one another, she uttering nothing that was 
intelligible except a sort of sob, he kept saying — 

"I really could not have supposed^ — I did not 
recognize — but of course it is. Bless my soul! 
This is very curious. But, dear me ! — Madame 
should have taken you to my sitting-room. This is 
not the place " 

The Frenchwoman, who had discreetly withdrawn 

to a little distance, here stepped forward, and 

remarked that mademoiselle looked pale and 

faiAguee — would the ladies like to choose their 

rooms? 

•* By all means — certainly^-much the best plan," 
pronounced the old gentleman with alacrity, "and — 
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and m come to you, my dear. Ill finish my 
break&st and come to you. That's right — ^that's 
right I'm uncommonly glad to see you, Lodifi^ 
my love.** 

He did not extend this expression of welcome to 
Euphrasia, who was not one to fail to notice the 
omission, poor thing! As she and Lodie passed 
through the room again, they could see him turn again 
to his cofiee and his cutlet with great composure. 

The first apartments madame chose to show them 
were eagerly decided on. Anything to be alone, 
was Claudia's passionate longing. All life, energy, 
nay, almost feeling itself, seemed to have collapsed 
within her. If she could only isolate herself from 
every living creature for a time — and lie- still aifd 
close her eyes and wait — till upon the blanknese 
should dawn something that could be understood I 

But there was Phrasie, who had followed her into 
the room she had chosen as her own : poor Phrasie, 
who much needed help and comfort, it was easy to see. 
Not now could Claudia turn aside from her piteous 
craving for her love ; not now could she deny her 
any consolation she could give: — although the 
companionship was a hard thing to endure just then. 

In a forcedly composed and equable tone she 
broke the ominous silence that ensued on the 
departure of madame. 
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"We shall be glad to take off these dusty 
travelling things, shan't we? We shall feel less 
tired afterwards, perhaps. I am afraid you are 
terribly knocked up, dear Phrasie," she said, lean- 
ing over her with solicitude, for the face had indeed 
turned very white, and her mouth was quivering 
painfully. 

And aunt Phrasie, in the extremity of her 
bewilderment of dismay and utter heartbreaking 
disappointment (for had not the cherished romance 
. of five-and-thirty years been rudely dispelled within 
those few minutes?) for the first time in her life 
forgot Claudia, and suffered the wail of her inmost 
soul to escape her. 

" Oh, that I should have lived to see him like 
ihat ! Oh — Henry — Henry, to think that you could 
alter so — that you could be so hard — so cold '* 

" Hush !" his daughter cried peremptorily, yet 
not untenderly, " not a word like that. You don't 
know what you arc saying, Phrasie. We — we have 
yet to know him. Poor papa I He is in trouble. 
We cannot understand " 

In uttering the words something seemed to dis- 
serve the hard composure she had hitherto main- 
tained. Tears sprang freely to her eyes: she 
trembled much. 

"Oh, forgive me — forgive me! What have 1 
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said — what have I done ? Oh, my darling 1" cried 
Miss Euphrasia, coming to her senses with agony, 
and folding the girl to her heart, in emotion too 
varied and intense to be otherwise expressed. 

And Claudia slipped down^ and burying her face 
m the lap of the weak but loving-hearted woman, 
cried passionately. 



CHAPTER 11. 



DARK DAYS. 



"There is no sense nor reason in it," said Mr. 
Lisle, with feverish emphasis. "Why BhyuM 
Euphrasia stay ? If her brother wishes her to 
return, she had better go at once, my dear; at 



once." 



Claudia did not answer. She was sitting by \he 
window of their little salon, looking out on the 
gardens in front of the hotel, and the sea beyond : — 
all wearing the same dreary, half-obliterated aspect, 
as seen through the ceaselessly pouring rain. Mr. 
Lisle care&lly turned and arranged the large sheet 
of the " Times " paper, wluch he was reading, and 
leaned back in his chair more comfortably to peruse 
it. Some time passed without another word being 
exchanged between them ; the father continuing to 
read, the daughter to look out of window and 
think. 

They were not happy thoughts that occupied her 
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miiid, to judge from the tremulous, pained ei* 
pressioQ about the mouth, the OTorwrought look in 
her usually clear hazel eyes. But she said nothing; 
and presently the crackling newspaper was laid 
down again, and Mr. Lisle looked over his spectacles 
at his daughter as she still sat in the same attitude— 
her head turned from him at a precisely similar 
angle. 

^' Well ? You know something must be settled. 
What does she say herself?" he asked, and im- 
patiently turned round in his chair towards the fire^ 
and began knocking about the burning logs, with 'a 
good deal of muttered grumbling. 

^^ She has said nothing," Claudia replied, when 
there was a pause ; " and I don't know — I can't tell 
if she would like to leave — to leave us." 

" She is of no use to us, you know ; — ^none in the 
world. Don't let her suppose we want her to 
stay." 

"Papa!" his daughter cried, in vehement pro* 
test ; then added, more gently, " We couldn't let 
her think otherwise. It would hurt her so much." 

" Well, my dear, it's out of the question for her to 
stay on here," he burst out querulously. " She's only 
in the way — an encumbrance. Her brother wants 
her — we don't He says it was an absurd piece of 
folly for her to come at all, and by Jove ! I agree 
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With him. I didn't ask her to come. I didn't want 
her. Hughes flings it at me as if it was my fault. 
The devil take itl I've enough to do among 
you all." 

He struck sundry vigorous blows at the logs again, 
tiiereby causing a brilliant insurrection of sparks, 
and then flinging the poker down, returned to the 
"Times." His was not a countenance that ever 
indicated much sentiment ; just at this minute the 
square forehead with the stiffs grey hair bristling 
above it, and the dried-up face with its deep-set, 
gUttering eyes, looked specially hard and impracti- 
cable. 

Claudia was watching him. Something like in- 
dignation had at first sparkled in her glance, but 
it died out after a little while. He looked so ill, and 
worn, and miserable ; his voice, — that fretful, irri- 
table voice, — was also so feeble and hollow. Many 
and many a time during the six weeks that had 
elapsed since their arrival, Lodie's first impulse of 
vexation — even of anger — ^at some such ebullition had 
been chastened by the same thought, and she had 
schooled herself to remember that it was so hard for 
him — ^it was such a sore trial to the old man, the 
fortunate millionaire, accustomed to wealth, luxury, 
power, position, respect — to be suddenly cast out 
from all these familiar conditions, and to find 
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himself in his old age ruined; — ^the whole labour of 
his life undone, with no apparent prospect of re- 
trieval. It was very, very hard for him ; and his 
daughter resolutely cherished the belief that it was 
not his nature, but the too-trying action of drennH 
stances thereon which caused him oft^i to appear so-*- 
so — what she would not ^ve a name to, even in idea. 

So, as she looked at him now, the bitterness in her 
heart gradually yielded to a tender pain and com- 
passion. She rose from her seat by the window, and 
approached this poor broken-down, un-heroic fethen 
She had a woman's tact, and knew what she might 
do. Already she had taken her place, as it weft% 
and the matter-of-fact East Indian — ^in whom years 
of money-making in a tropical climate would seem 
to have dried up all tender emotion — ^if he failed to 
show much depth of affection for his only daughter, 
at any rate appeared to take more pleasure in her 
than in anything else that was left to him. Grim 
as he looked, she crept to his side, gently moved 
away his newspaper, and leaned her head against 
his shoulder. He only said, " What's this — ^what's 
this ?" as if half teased, half pleased, and then began, 
rather awkwardly to stroke her hair. 

" Papa, we mustn't be unkind to Phrasie. Poor 
Pbrasie, she has been so good to me all these 
years ; and — and is it true that almost all her money 
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was — ^in your hands — and that Alderbank will have 
to be sold, as Colonel Hughes says ?^' 

" There's no mttrf in the case, if they would only 
be patient. But Hughes is such a confounded 
peppery fellow, there's no reasoning with him. He's 
in a hurry to declare us all ruined — Euphrasia 
among the rest," cried Mr. Lisle, and left off stroking 
his daughter's sunny hair, in order to thrust his hands 
into his pockets in a very defiant, uncompromising 
manner. 

**But, papa, — if her money is lost ^" 

" Nonsense 1 Don't I tell you she'll come in as 
one of the creditors ? And there mtAst be enough to 
pay them all — ^I say there must be ; — only you must 
give us time. In the end, Euphrasia will be all right ; 
she needn't be in such a devil of a fright. Everything 
18 to be given up to satisfy the claims on me. My 
last rupee, by Jove, will go, if necessary. I may be 
left penniless to starve — or be passed to my parish 
tx> end my days in a workhouse. Would that satisfy 
you all ?" he concluded spitefully. 

** Oh, dear papa ! — ^you know it is not Phrasie who 
is thinking or fearing for herself. She never even 
mentioned this money to me. It is only by what 

Hairy told me and also from Colonel Hughes' 

letter to you " 

« Insolent old fool !" 
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^^ He is naturally anxious about his sister — ^and he 
has got the gout, besides. Extenuating drcum* 
stances must be taken into account," said Claudia, 
with rather dreary playfulness; "and we, too, must 
feel anxious — ^most anxious — that Fhrasie is not 
impoverished through w, mustn't we, papa?" 

" I suppose you think I've not enough anxiety, 
do you?" he returned, with a bitter laugh. " Per- 
haps you're afraid my life at present is too free from 
care — too luxuriously comfortable ? Thank you ; it 
seems to me I've my full share of everything nnoet 
harassing and galling : — and any one with common 
feeling would think so too." 

He turned from her and roughly withdrew the 
hand which she had reclaimed from the pocket and 
was clasping in both of hers. 

Claudia's was not a meek disposition. She was 
sensitive, — ^severe truth might even say irritable; 
her spirit of resistance was easily aroused, and as 
we know, her self-control was imperfectly cultivated. 
In old days — when she had entertamed certain ideas 
about '* proper pride," "righteous indignation," and 
a capacity for " plain speaking," as being necessary 
and admirable characteristics of a high-minded 
woman — in those old days, doubtless, she would have 
conducted herself very differently, under similar 
provocation. But her ideal of womanly character 
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had changed^ somehow, of late ; and the strength of 
her affections and the innate generosity of her nature 
were allowed free play, now, and did much to neu- 
tralize the faultiness of her temper. The first instan- 
taneous impulse over, she could not he angry or offer 
a single harsh word to one who commanded her con- 
sideration and forbearance, not only because he was 
her father, but because he was helpless — ^unhappy. 
She had usually enough power over her tongue to keep 
silent for a minute, and in the brief silence a better 
and holier spirit would come into her. Over and 
over again had her soft answer turned away wrath, 
as now. 

^^ I know it must be sorely hard ! I wish I could 
help you I I wish I knew how best to comfort you, 
papaT she said. 

He was too much excited to be softened at once, 
and he made no reply except an unintelligible grunt ; 
but presently he fidgeted back to his old position — 
leaned forward and kissed her. 

"There — there — you're a good girl, Lodie. I 
don't know what I should do without you — you're 
my only comfort." His voice faltered as he uttered 
the words. Nevertheless, directly afterwards he 
deared his throat contumaciously, and went on in 
something like his former fractious tone — 

'^But I can't be worried about Euphrasia. 
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Euphrasia ought not to stay. We shall do mudi 
better by ourselves. We can look about us^ then, 
and see what is to be done. We can't go on 8ta3nDg 
in this confounded expensiye hotel, you know,'' he 
said, with a frown as of seyere remonstrance at poor 
Claudia, who almost ever since her first aniyal had 
continually urged the same thing with as modi 
earnestness as she dared. 

^' 1 know we cannot — ^we ought not,^ she retnmed 
eagerly. '* Oh, papa — I shall be so thankfiil when 
something is decided for the future ; and when we 

know " 

''Yes, yes, yes; all in good time, all in good 
time," he interrupted, in the irritable, evasiye man- 
ner with which he uniformly receiyed any eflbrts (m 
her part to arrive at something like a dear under- 
standing of their actual position. " We shall see 
by-and-by. You must leave all that to me. Yoa 
can't be expected to understand these sort of things.'^ 
" Oh, I think I could," siud Claudia, very wist- 
fully. '' Dear papa, anything would be easier and 
happier for me than this uncertainty. If you would 

only tell me a little " 

'' But there is nothing to telL I don't know my- 
self how my afiairs may turn out, yet," he cried in 
a querulous voice, gradually rishig to shrillnea& 
'* Women are always so infernally impatient" He 
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paused, thrust his hands through his hair, and then 
into his pockets deeper than ever, and in a more 
defiant manner. ** One thing is certain. We can't 
make any fresh arrangements till Euphrasia is gone. 
Settle that first You had better go and talk to her 
about it There, there, — ^go at once." 

He turned resolvedly to his newspaper again, and 
Claudia could say no more. It was but a repetition 
of many former repulses on the same subject. That 
question, " What are we to do ? What ought we 
to do ?" was perpetually gnawing at her heart 
The little she knew of her father's affairs made her 
feel sure that their final settlement could not be 
▼ery favourable. Sooner or later they must look 
their altered fortunes in the face; and mean- 
while, it was revolting to her straightforward sense 
of honesty to go on in their present mode of life. Yet 
she hardly knew what to believe. Surely it was im- 
possible that things were so desperate as Harry and 
Colonel Hughes represented, or her father could not 
rest satisfied any more than herself, to be living on 
in this way — ^making no plans for the future — taking 
no thought, as it seemed, and not at all disturbed 
by the inevitable expenses of the present. Al- 
though ofken alluding to himself a^ being utterly 
rained, and to his future as one of hopeless poverty 
and privation, whenever it came to the point he 
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refused to recognize any certainty on the subject It 
was altogether impossible to tell how things might 
eventuate, he would then declare ; they must wait 
for more news from Harry and the agent, in whosi^ 
hands he had left all his affairs, with full power to 
act for him. 

Why — ^how could he tell yet, how long it might 
be necessary for them to remain in Nice? Bfe 
would not bind himself to stay there. And 
she did not know as well as he did, that lodgings 
were not to be had, as in England, for a week or 
even a month at a time, and with all domestic rei^^ 
quisites provided ? Taking a lodging involved a 
multitude of expenses she little dreamed of. It was 
cheaper, actually cheaper, to stay where they we» 
till they knew what they were ultimately to do. 

Many a time had Claudia turned away witii an 
adiing heart, as now, feeling that it was worse tha& 
useless to attempt to pursue the subject. And now 
with a dgh she left the room, and went through coiw 
ridors and up staircases to Miss Euphrasia's. That 
lady w^ writing a letter, and looked up with the 
tears hanging thickly on her eyelashes, as Claudia 
entered. The same subject occupied the minds of 
both. Colonel Hughes had written more peremp^ 
torily than even Mr. Lisle was aware, insisting that 
his sister should immediately return to England, 
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where her afikirs demanded her personal attention, 
not to mention that, he himself was laid up with an 
attack of gout in both feet, and had none but hired 
servants to look after him. Reproaches that melted 
the weak spirit of the poor object of them were not 
only implied, but plainly set forth. It was a strange 
unnatural thing, indeed, that his own, only sister 
should be absent from him at this juncture ; that in- 
stead of tending her suffering brother she should 
be scouring the world (a free figure of speech, 
worthy a feminine pen), after old Lisle and his 
daughter. 

When the Christian virtues of charity and patience 
have not been developed in youth, they rarely make 
much show in old age — and Euphrasia's brother 
was as hard as she was soft, and as deficient in sen* 
timent as she was redundant. Perhaps there was 
some excuse for his wrath — ^all circumstances, in- 
cluding gout in both feet, considered. Not only had 
he himself been one of the most eager and sanguine 
of the speculators in those disastrous mines (although 
his investments therein were of comparatively trivial 
amount) but almost all hb sister's money had been 
in Mr, Lisle's hands for many years ;— *with his own 
knowledge, consent, and approval, it is true, but 
that naturally only made the thing yet more ex- 
asperating. It would have been a wonderfal salvo to 
the old gentleman's feelings if he could have plumed 
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himfielf on his own superunr wisdom and fbresiglit; 
that he was unable to do so was perhaps the most 
trjring provocation of all. However, if wisdom coor 
sists (as many sages appear to suppose) in always 
anticipating the worst, he was doing his best to re- 
trieve his character now. His letter to his sister 
assumed as no matter for question that her fortmie 
was irretrievably gone — that lade's ^^ insane speeo-i 
lations" had brought them all to b^gary — that 
Alderbauk and everything appertaining thereto 
would probably come under the auctioneer's hammer 
forthwith, and that the only chance of alleviating 
any of these calamities consisted in her instantly 
coming to England. 

It was altogether too much for Euphrasia's finrtiK 
tude. No wonder she looked wan and woe-begone» 
Hitherto, not a word had passed between herself and 
Claudia having reference to her involvement in MTt 
Lisle's affairs ; nor had either of them hinted to the 
other at any probability of separation. Now, how»* 
ever, each felt the inevitable necessity forbidding 
them any longer to keep silence, and the two women 
looked at one another in a pained sort of expectatdoor 

'^Are you writing home?" Qaudia said at last, 
and seated herself beside her; — ''to Colonel 
Hughes?" 

" Yes, darling," Phrasie answered, with an un- 
usual brevity that was in itself ominous. 
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. '^He wishes you to return? He said so in his 
letter to papa." 

" Yes, — oh, you must forgive him for all he 
says," — and here ensued an explosion of pent-up 
sobs and tears — "He is dreadfully, dreadfully 
angry. Poor Thomas 1 He is ill — and besides, he 
feels all this very much — and he always says far — 
&r worse than he means." 

^ It is not unpardonable,'* Claudia said, gently. 
Then after a pause, taking Phrasie's hand as it hung 
listlessly beside her, she added, ** I can understand 
his bitter vexation and anxiety for you. I can forgive 
bim—- even though he is unreasonable and unjust 
to papa, just now — at first. He will see more 
clearly, perhaps, in a little while — when all the busi- 
ness is arranged. Papa says he is sure there is 
sufficient to pay every one. Alderbank need not be 
sold, you will lose nothing, Phrasie, dear," she cried 
excitedly. "I could not bear to think it otherwise. 
It would have been bitterest of all to have involved 
you in our ruin I" 

" My darling, I should have liked it,'* returned 
JMSss Hughes, with perfect simplicity. ** How could 
I bear to be well off if ytwwere not so, too? 
Except," she added, eagerly, with an afterthought, 
" that of course, while I am rich you are rich also, 
I'd rather not be poor, for your sake, dearest 
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For myself it isn't worth thinking about. Only 
Thomas never will understand. He cannot enter 
into my feelings — poor Thomas 1 He looks at things 
80 differently ; and just now this dreadful gout and 
all aggravates him so !" 

*' Yes, dear ; I know.** Claudia paused and kissed 
her; then, with an effort, went on: — "And he 
says that you ought to return, that you ought to be 
with him ? He tells papa so. And — ^and — auntie I 
— dear, dear Phrasie ! — I think so too. I am afraid 
it must be ; — that it is your duty to go to him.'* 

" Oh ! my child, my child ! And to leave you 
here ? Don't say so, don't tell me that !" the poor 
lady said, and clasped her darling in her arms and 
sobbed. The thought had been very present to her 
own mind, but to hear it thus decisively put into 
words was more than she could bear. 

*' Indeed it will be best and happiest for us all, 
in the end," Claudia gently resumed, after a long 
pause. " We must look forward, — ^we must hope for 
better times. These dark days may pass soon." 

" Ah ! but how can I bear to leave you in the 
darkness? And to be so far awav — ^not toknow from 
day to day what is happening : — just now too, when 
I must be most anxious about you ! Oh, it is too 
hard, darling I I can't bear it." 

" Hush, Phrasie 1 We must be patient. Perhape 
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the separation may not be for long. Perhaps we 
also shall come home again, soon." 

" I cannot understand why you should not come 
at once/' Miss Hughes said, rousing herself to un- 
wonted energy and practicality of look and tona 
** Why shouldn't we all go back together ? It would 
be a thousand times better for you to be in England, 
among friends, than in this strange land and — and 
in reduced circumstances : — for we cannot tell how 
all this may end. And — and to leave you alone in 
this foreign place where it will be so difficult for 
you, and so lonely I Oh, Lodie ! wouldn't you 
much rather come home ?" 

Poor Lodie could not help the flash of eloquent 
light that came into her face, answering the question 
very sufficiently. But she said, in a restrained tone — 

" Papa prefers to remain here, you know. We 
ahall not leave at present." 

*' But why not, oh, why not ? I can see how you 
wish it, my darling I How can he be so unreason- 
able, so——" 

" He has some good reason. And you are mis- 
taken, auntie. I do not wish it, unless he wishes it 
too." There had suddenly come a certain coldness 
into her manner that would have overwhelmed Miss 
Euphrasia at any other time. But just now, despe- 
ration lent her unexampled courage. Braving this 
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manifestation of displeasure, she went on, her uMh 
ally languid utterance quickened into remarkaUe 
rapidity. 

" We might be so comfortable, so happy I We 
could go to some quiet place in the country^ near 
where the Gascoignes live ; one of those sweet 
spots you have so often told me about. And there 
my pet would be among friends, with those who 
loved her ; and if we were ever so poor it wouldn't 
matter. Why shouldn't it be so? What good reaaoD 
can there be against it ?" 

" It is no use, Phrasie. Papa vnll not hear of 
returning to England at present." 

" Well, but perhaps '' Miss Hughes went on 

hesitating, but bold, *^ even if hs wishes to remain, 
he might let you return? If he goes wandering 
about the Continent as most likely he will, he would 
really do better without you, — ^he would be freer to do 
what he likes. And why should you stay on in exile, 
among strangers, helpless and friendless, and - '* 

" Phrasie, what are you thinking of?" interrupted 
Claudia, peremptorily. And she proceeded with 
a distinctness and resolution that was quite an* 
mistakeable. "Whatever happens, wherever be 
goes, I shall not leave papa. My place is with him. 
It is only natural and right that his daughter should 
abide by him. When you consider a little you also 
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will see and feel that You used never to forget the 
duty and love I owed him, Phrasie. How much 
more ought I to render now, when his need of it 
ifl so much greater ! Think a little." 

Poor Miss Hughes was eflFectually silenced. There 
ensued a long, penitential pause, only broken by 
an occasional low sob from that lady. Doubtless 
her remorse was bitter enough, and it was not the 
first time she had experienced it on a similar score. 
For she was too weak, too uncontrolled, and too 
unreasoning, to be able to bear patiently the know- 
ledge of the prosaic and often ignoble reality of the 
ideal and dream of her youth. Moreover, her 
fidelity to * Henry' continually clashed with her 
adoration for Claudia, and the latter proved to be 
the stronger feeling. It outraged all her ideas of 
right to see her precious child so little considered, 
80 coolly cared for as she seemed to be by her 
father; and now and then she had even been 
wrought to a crisis of indignation thereat, quite 
foreign to her mild nature. She had allowed ex- 
pressions of wonderment, of pain, of grief, often to 
escape her lips, in spite of the rigorous restraint that 
Claudia tacitly enjoined. All this had added many 
another pang to those already struggling at the 
^daughter's heart, and made her daily diflSculties yet 
more complicated. Thus the unfortunate Euphrasia 
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had scarcely been of much practical comfort to 
the cherished darling whom she loved best in the 
whole world ; although her devotion and unsel- 
fishness were undeniable, and her yearning anxiety 
for that darling's welfare was the predominant mo- 
tive of her life. But love is apt to play at cross- 
purposes when it is without discretion ; and of that 
sober, matter-of-fact virtue poor Miss Phrasie had 
none. 

Nevertheless, through all this season of aggravated 
trouble, Claudia had been very forbearing, very 
" good " towards her idolizing but provoking kins- 
woman. Perhaps she was beginnhig, thus late, to 
understand and appreciate the rarity of that deep and 
genuine affection of which in former times she had 
been so careless. True, Phrasie was weak, and senti- 
mental, and foolish exceedingly ; but Miss Lisle ap- 
peared to have outgrown the disposition either to 
laugh or be impatient at her many foibles. She was 
aware of the true and constant love for herself that 
lay beneath ; and blind, undiscriminating, and unwise 
as that love might be, productive of more distress 
than comfort, more perplexity than help, in this 
the sorest need she had ever known, nevertheless^ 
—Claudia in her loneliness and trouble found it 
sweet, and prized it, and was grateful for it. 

When presently, Euphrasia lifted her face again, 
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her half dubious glance was returned calmly and 
tenderly; there was not the slightest inflection of 
reproach in the tone with which Lodie went on 
speaking. With gentle consideration she returned 
to her hard task of urging arguments and persua- 
sions on the reluctant Phrasie. She must not dis- 
regard her brother's emphatic request: she must 
return to England — and at once. 

For all their sakes, indeed, Claudia felt it was 
best that she should go. Her presence annoyed 
her father ; both her chronic sentimentalism and her 
occasional flashes of outraged feeling appeared spe- 
cially to provoke his always ready irritability. This 
being the case, although the thought of her de- 
parture was painful — for if her love was some solace, 
so also her companionship was some relief to the 
sense of dreary isolation which hung so heavily 
about this changed life — still, the solace and relief 
were far too dearly purchased, and even for her own 
sake she must wish her away. 

There could be no doubt as to the final issue of the 
discussion. Her worst enemy could not have accused 
Miss Hughes of being unyielding. It was always 
impossible for her to resist or contradict Claudia ; and 
besides, she was so accustomed to obey her brother, 
that she would have found it both difficult and pain- 
ful to set at defiance any injunction of his. For 
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Claudia's sake alone, would she have been capable at 
braving his authority ; and in fact, she had already 
commenced a letter to the irate Colonel Hughes, of 
a temporizing nature, — compounded of equal parts 
of timid remonstrance and bold entreaty, illo^cal 
attempts at " reasoning " with him, plaintive appeals 
to his feelings, and passionate 'lamentations that 
he hadn't any. 

This curious document was destined to be toni 
up ; and another, briefer and doubtless &r mc»e 
satisfactory to the recipient, was ruefully indited in 
its stead, to go by that day's post. It stated without 
much circumlocution, her dutiful intention of imme* 
diately coming to nurse him, and that she should 
leave Nice on the next day but one. 

" But, oh dear !" she bewailed, as she sealed this 
missive, and looked up through her tears in response 
to Claudia's approving kiss : — " It all seems like a 
horrid dream 1 Oh, if it only were so ! If we 
could only wake up, and find ourselves back again 
in pretty, quiet, happy Alderbank !" 

" Well, dear Phrasie," Claudia said, with a brave 
attempt at cheerfulness, " perhaps we shall — some 
day. And at any rate you will — very soon. I shall 
be so glad to think of you in the old place again." 

" But I shall not return there. No, no ! Whether 
Alderbank is sold or not it will make little dif- 
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ferejlce to me. I shall never go back till you go 
with me. Never 1 I've made up my mind to 
that" 

"Ahl — but you must recousidet that decision. 
Think of the poor garden^ when spring cotoes, 
and no one is there to watch the dear old trees 
Coming out into leaf, and gather the violets, and 
superintend all the planting for summer! I 
couldn't be happy if I thought it would be neglected. 
And there are the ponies, too, and the fowls, and 
my own special bantams, and the doves, and Tiny !" 

"I shall have Tiny at Chelsea," sobbed Miss 
Phrasie, her fragile composure quite destroyed by 
this catalogue of familiar things. 

** But he won't like Chelsea, I know, ad A perma- 
nent refiidence," pursued Lodie, smiling through the 
tears which had somehow forced themselves into her 
eyes also. "He will miss the lawn for running 
a>bout, and the place under the thorn tree where he 
likes to bury his bones. He won't have enough 
exercise — he will be deprived of his daily interests — 
he will grow fat and morbid if he stops very long at 
Chelsea. You must go back to Alderbank, soon, if 
only for Tiny's advantage, dear." 

Miss Hughes shook her head, quite unable to 
reply in words. Claudia might spare herself the 
difficult effort to talk cheerfully. It was evidently 
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vain to attempt to raise the spirits of this poor lady, 
who, it is quite possible, did not even desire to be 
cheered. For she was one of those who when misfor- 
tune comes, like to indulge freely in the ^' luxury 
of woe," and find a certain satisfeu^on in being 
thoroughly miserable. 

Under these circumstances, it may be imagined 
how heavily passed the rest of that day and the next. 
On the last evening, while Miss Hughes watched the 
sunset and shed tears at the window, Claudia wrote 
a letter, which afterwards she enclosed and sealed 
and directed, and brought to her. 

** Phrasie, I want you to post this for me, in Lon- 
don. It is to Eve — Eve Gascoigne. — ^I cannot write 
to her direct from this place, because, you know, 
papa does not wish any one at present to know where 
we are." 

" My poor darling !" cried Miss Phrasie in a burst 
of uncontrollable sympathy — " and you have never 
been able to write to her, to your friend, all this 
time ? Oh, cruel 1" 

" Hush — you don't understand, Phrasie," she re* 
turned, quickly ; and stopped, to think how best she 
could justify her father, — how explain the tiecessity 
of his stringent prohibition. " Colonel Hughes said 
so, too," she went on at last ; " there is some good 
reason, no doubt ; and if papa wishes it, of course 
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that is enough. And I can write to her sometimes, 
through you." 

" Yes, my dearest. I shall be of some use to 
you, then, even so fer away from you, — that's one 
comfort 1" 

Claudia kissed her gratefully. 

" And — if — ^if by chance, — if you should happen 
to see Evelyn, or any of them at Longhope," she 
went on brokenly, " you will be sure to tell them 
bow — how often I think of them? Don't let them 
suppose me forgetful or ungrateful." 

" My sweet one ! Who could be so cruel, so 
unjust, as to think so of you? You who have been 

80 

But poor Lodie slipped away from her caresses 
and would not listen to her fond praises of her good- 
ness, her courage, her devotion. She recoiled from 
them with passdonate impatience. They pained her, 
even to anguish. 

In old days also, she had been used to repulse 
Aunt Phrasie's tender flatteries ; many a time before 
she had escaped from them even as now. But with 
what a world-wide diflerence of feeling ! 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE SHADOWS DEEPEN. 



And next morning, Miss Euphrasia departed. With 
a pang of infinite sadness and desolation, Lodie 
watched the lumbering diligence roll off through the 
piazza, over the bridge, till the deplorable tear- 
stained face, stretched to the last out of the coup^ 
window, could no longer be distinguished. As she 
walked ^back to the hotel in the stillness of early 
morning, the daughter's heart reproached her 
sharply for its own aching. Wherefore should she 
feel so lonely ? Had she not her father with her ? 

Nevertheless the aching did not cease, nor the 
sense of isolation grow less dreary during the next 
few days. Bright, beautiful days they were, so far 
as weather was concerned. The January sun- 
shine was like that of an English June ; the sky 
was cloudless, the sea like sapphire, the outside 
world all picturesque life, gaiety, and brilliance. 
But the external joyousness could not penetrate into 
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Claudia's heart ; it only seemed to oppress it with 
that heavy feeling of unsympathetic incongruity, 
which is perhaps one of the dreariest new expe- 
riences whidi the young heart can learn. 

The history of that time was of sad retrospection, 
as well as of troubled anticipation. Phrasie's de- 
parture appeared to mark a new era ; she was the 
last link uniting this altered, anxious life with the 
old one that had been — ^no, that ought to have been 
-^^-«o happy. Ah I there was a pang ! Most young 
people of imaginative temper know what it is to 
look back on a time illumined by brightness that 
they could not see while it actually shone on them. 
It added a sharp sting to Claudia's present sorrow to 
recal a past wherein so much material for happiness 
had been recklessly wasted. Poor old Alderbank ! 
The even smoothness of the life there — though she 
had, in the wilfulness of prosperity, rebelled against 
it so often — ^asserted its charms now. She begap to 
see what it might have been, and what she might 
have done with the abundant leisure, health, and 
affluence of many kinds with which she had been so 
bountifully endowed. The same thoughts had often 
occurred to her before, during her first awakenment 
from old self-delusions, at Longhope. But then, the 
pain of compunction, keen though it was, had been 
assuaged by the earnestness with which she had re- 
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solved on better things, thenceforward ; remorse for 
the past was made bearable by hope for the future. 
For then — how much lay before her ! What golden 
visions had been hers of that unknown future,— 
infinitely beautiful because so undefined ! But alas I 
noWy it was too late to retrieve what she had lost ; 
the opportunity was gone for her to work out her 
penitence for the good gifts wasted and misapplied 
in years past, by her conscientious use thereof 
through all the time that was to come. They were 
no longer hers. The cares and troubles of life had 
come upon her, demanding the exercise of all her 
thought and strength to meet them. The ideal 
existence she had pictured to herself, had passed 
her by — ^for ever ! 

Some people are very prone to criticise, so to 
speak, the story of their own or others' lives ; and 
consider regretfully what they might have been, if 
only events had happened, circumstances resulted 
as they would have had them. Strange, unconscious 
presumption ! Surely a very moderate use of ex- 
perience, — setting aside our faith in the Divine 
ordering of things, — might teach us to distrust 
our human foresight, even in smaller and simpler 
matters than the construction of a life, the develop* 
ment of a character ? Shall we dare to judge what 
sequence of events, what turn of circumstances, will 
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best cause to spring and blossom and fructify, the 
germs of that which is finest and most precious in 
each separate nature ? 

There were times when Claudia Lisle — standing, 
as it seemed to herself, between a Past that she could 
only recal with humiliation, and a darkened Future 
without promise of a dawn — shivered in her inmost 
soul ; struck by the chill atmosphere of a hitherto 
unknown despair. Even to herself she could not 
bear to acknowledge the full meaning of the pain 
that so often overwhelmed her; the blank disap- 
pointment that only was more sickening as it grew 
more familiar. But she felt as if all the beauty and 
leaning of life had slipped from her, and there 
was nothing left — even to hope for. All her fond 
imaginings of the future — with her fether — had col- 
lapsed to this. 

Perhaps it is never safe to dream of the unknown, 
and idealize a future that may never be ours. The 
unthought-of, unexpected flashes of beauty and 
happiness are those which most enrich and glorify 
our livea Simple reality, though it never exactly 
coincides with our dreams, often transcends them in 
a loveliness and poetry that, half our time, we do not 
recogmze because it is so diflerent from what we 
looked for. We lament the fading of the stars from 
our heaven, while we are unconscious of the radiance 
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growing in the east, that shall brighten^ anon, into 

Day. 

* • ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

These days, during which she was left much to 
herself, and had plenty of opportunity to think and 
i^xamine and consider, went by therefore, leaving 
their mark upon her. Her time was passed almost 
entirely within doors, for she did not care to walk 
through the busy streets and gay promenades by 
herself; aiid to Mr. Lisle, walking appeared almoat 
as unusual an exercise as flying. Moreover, he wa6 
especially " difficult " just now. He seemed to be 
at once dull and peevish, restless and supine. All 
her efforts were in vain to draw him into ccmfi* 
dential talk, or to consult with her, as he had pro» 
mised he would when Phrasie should be gone,— 
about their future plans. Neither did he evince the 
slightest intention of leaving the hotel, or making 
any new arrangements. When she gently suggested 
that now, surely, they need not delay; that the 
sooner they entered on a manner of life more is 
keeping with their altered fortunes, the better and 
the happier it would be for them both,— he repulsed 
her, irritably. He was waiting further news from 
Calcutta. She knew nothing of the matter, and 
need not trouble herself about it. When the time 
came for determining on their plans, he should do 
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80, she might be assured, without any prompting 
from her or any one else. At present, it would be 
premature to consider any of those trivial detaila 
concerning which she seemed to trouble herself so 
unnecessarily. And then he would rustle his news- 
paper, or sth: the logs of wood together, as the case 
might be ; — and presently, as with a softening after- 
thought, he would call her to him, give her a kiss, 
and bid her be a good girl and not worry herself or 
him with these sort of things. Whereupon Claudia 
would curb her tongue, sigh to herself, and dutifully 
obey the one half of his injunction, at least. 

But at last the expected letters from Calcutta 
arrived, and she hardly knew whether to feel most 
anxious or relieved when she saw their immediate 
effect on her father. The languid calm was suddenly 
discomposed: he was evidently startled now — and 
quite aroused to the grave reality of things. The 
whole day he sat alone, with his great desk open 
before him, and portions of its contents strewing the 
table and adjacent chairs. He desired Claudia not to 
disturb him ; and only late in the day, just before 
they sat down to dinner — which they always had in 
their own salon — did he remember to give her a letter 
.which had been enclosed in his, from Harry.. She had 
barely time to read it once through, when she was 
summoned to table. Poor girl ! That day more than 
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ever, she felt as if the succession of dishes was 
indeed endless, and that the long drawn-out dis- 
tribution of an infinite variety of viands would never 
cease. 

Even when at last it was over, the cloth removed, 
and the attendants withdrawn, Mr. Lisle did not 
ofier any remark, or give his daughter the oppor- 
tunity of asking a question; but just as usual, 
Stretched himself on a sofa to repose after this 
solemn institution of dinner, his observance of 
which was apt to be somewhat elaborate and 
fatiguing. 

Claudia was therefore again thrust back upon her 
own meditations. She sat still for more than an 
hour, after contriving to read Harry's letter again 
by the smouldering wood fire, which cast a faint 
glimmer of light into the otherwise darkened room« 
Her thoughts were busy enough ; but they were of 
a somewhat different character from those which had 
been engrossing her during the previous day. Her 
brother's intelligence placed their position beyond 
doubt. There was no room for further speculation 
as to "how things might eventuate." The facts 
stood out — hard and unmistakeable. When all 
debts were paid there would be but a very small 
sum remaining, while Harry would have nothing 
beyond his commission, which he declared, however, 
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was quite enough for him. "It's you I'm most 
troubled about, Lodie," he wrote, "and my father — 
for he'll feel it terribly, I know. And as for you, 
poor child, you are not used to the shifts and miseries 
of a small income any more than a humming-bird 
is ; and the hardest thing I've had yet in all this 
matter is the thought of you. For just understand : 
— ^if I'd thought it right, I had the power of securing 
you a comfortable competence. A year or two ago, 
just before my father went into these mines to such 
an extent, he took out of his business 10,000/., and 

invested it in my name, in securities, safe as the 

Bank of England, and yielding interest at 6 per cent. 
He told me that when you came of age, he intended 
to do just the same for you ; so even after I heard of 
this smash and came to see into things, so long as I 
supposed the assets would prove equal to all claims 
I was tolerably at ease about you, because that 
10,000Z. between us would have done pretty well, 
wouldn't it? But here's the final state of the case. 
It's turned out worse than I expected. It's a bad 
job, make the best you can of it : — and on my honour 
Lodie, though I used to be such a muflF at figures and 
business, I do believe that going heart and soul into 
these concerns as I have, I've managed to look into 
things as closely and sharply as any man who isn't a 
lawyer could be expected to do. And there's a fellow 
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here, a friend of mine, who is a lawyer and up to all 
their dodges, and as clever as he can be to be honest 
— besides ; and he's helped me, and seen me throu^ 
lots of it Not to mention the agent, who is a slow 
coach but sure, and devoted to my father's interests, 
and has worked night and day pretty nearly, at the 
great mass of accounts we've had to wade through. 
Well, and after all is looked over, outstanding debts 
brought in, and all that, and such reams of calcola** 
tions made as would make my hair stand on end if 
I had time to think about it, — instead of assets proving 
equal to claims, there's about 80C0Z. deficit. 6000£ 
of Phrasie's had got muddled up somehow, with n^ 
father's proper capital ; and some other liabilitief 
came in unexpectedly, at the last. It's dear enough 
now, as what one doesn't like usually is; and it's 
just this, that the only money that can be looked oo 
as our own is a sum bringing in about 1001. a year, 
that I've had safely secured to you ; and the receipt 
of which you will enter on in March, when, I re* 
member, you will be twenty-one — ^poor old lady ! 

" But I'm going to be practical. For present ne* 
cessities I send my father a remittance by this post 
I will send more, when I can, you may be sure. 
We mustn't let poor Phrasie have a hint of any of 
these diflBculties ; we can't take her money, Lodie* 
Colonel Hughes has been severe enough on that 
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head already ; and besides, for heaven's sake ! let 
us keep clear of debt and obligation while we can. 
Luckily, there were some horses and other affairs of 
mine which I've had an opportunity of selling to ad- 
vantage ; so we're all right for the present, at any 
rate. And I don't despair of something turning up 
by-and-by. When aflFairs are finally arranged, there 
will very likely be something coming to my father, 
they say ; but that may not be for a year or two. 
We must rub on somehow in the meantime : — and 
if only it does not come too rough and hard on you 
two, there'll be nothing much to care for. As for 
me, Fm all right ; I mean to make my way, I can 
tell you, all the better for not being a swell. It 
doesn't do for a man to be a soldier or anything else, 
merely en amateur. If there's no good to be done in 
the army, I shall at once sell my commission, and try 
for an appointment in the civil service, — or something. 
Well see ! Somehow or another I'll do something to 
retrieve the Lisle fortunes, I hope. I expect all 
this kind of difficulty is rather bracing and ener- 
gizing for a fellow like me, who has had nothing but 
smoothness all his life, nearly. But I know it will be 
very diflPerent for you. You see, when it comes to the 
real tug of war, a man has some sort of satisfaction 
in being knocked about, if he can keep all the hard 
blows to himself. But it doesn't seem natural for 

VOL. II. H 
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women to ceme into battle — if you'll excuse me for 
saying so. I don't like to think of my sister haying 
to bear the brunt of all these troubles. Not that I 
doubt your courage, Lodie. We Lisles have nev« 
wanted for pluck, I believe ; and I think you had 
your fair share of that article from your earliest 
years. No : I feel quite sure that you'll bear eyery-c 
thing bravely enough, but I can't help wishing you 
hadn't it to bear. Don't think I mean anything 
disrespectful or derogatory to feminine powers and 
capacities by this. Little you know ! But hdd,— 
enough. We'll leave these and other questions tor fur* 
ther discussion. If possible, before you retura — as 
T hope you will — to England, I shall come and see 
you at Nice. There are a good many things we 
might settle more comfortably together; and we 
could arrange future plans, and talk over a hundred 
things. I should be easier in my mind if I saw 
for myself how you were going on." 

This was what Claudia read and pondered over for 
so long, in the gloomy obscurity of the comfortlesB 
room, with only the sound of her father's laboured 
breathing for sign of companionship. She felt ac- 
tually relieved — cheered by the letter. Anything was 
better than suspense. And then, to know that every 
debt to the last farthing would be paid, and her father's 
name cleared! — Ah, poor Lodie hardly knew till 
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now, how that dread had been crushing her all this 
while ! Moreover, Harry's spirit of vigorous cheer- 
fulness was infectious ; and his tender thoughtfulness 
over herself at once touched and soothed her to the 
core. Perhaps, too, there was something in the 
knowledge of tangible difficulties to be speedily 
encountered, which aroused her native energy and 
courage. She could not tell what might be before 
her ; but at any rate, she would need all the for- 
titude and patience and helpfulness she could 
command. And it was a relief from the shame and 
compunction with which of late she had regarded 
herself, to feel as if there might be opportunity yet 
for her to be of some use ; to work, and to strive at 
least, after something — something more like her old 
dream of what life might be. Perhaps she did not 
quite realize how changed this dream of hers was 
from its old likeness; but it was significant of 
the revival of that spirit of youth which recent ex- 
periences seemed to have rendered dormant, that once 
again she could begin to " dream " of the future at all. 

She was aroused by her father's voice. 

*' My dear — ^my dear ! why don't we have lights ? 
Ring for lights and coffee, Lodie, at once." 

He left his sofa and seated himself before the 
fire ; fidgeting, shivering, and grumbling. 

*' How badly the wood bums, — ^it gives no warmth 
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whatever! And these rooms actually seem con- 
structed with a view to people's catching cold in them : 
— so fiill of draughts. I don't believe there's an air- 
tight wall in the place. Comfortless, wretched holes, 
these foreign hotels. As for the cooking, it's abso- 
lutely below contempt — ^below contempt. I never in 
my life saw anything sent to table so disgracefully as 
that beef to-day. Done to rags — positively to rags. I 
saw you didn't touch it. You were in the right. It 
wasn't fit to eat. And it's too bad — a de^ish deal 
too bad ! — charging the price they do : — exorbitant 
prices — extortionate charges for everything. These 
continental innkeepers are the most confounded set 
of rascals on the face of the earth !" 

Thus the fretful tirade went on — only partially 
interrupted by the entrance of the waiter with a little 
tray of coflFee, and lighted candles. Muttered thun- 
der continued all the time that functionary was in 
the room, and when he had gone the storm burst 
forth with renewed violence. 

" The usual stufi^ of cofiee, I suppose ? Yes — ^and 
worse than ever. Gracious powers 1 In Calcutta 
I'd have kicked the fellow out of the house, by Jove ! 
who ofifered me such trash. Here, it seems, we must 
drink this, and the vinegar they call wine, or nothing. 
It's a vile place — a vile place, — and these hotel 
people are the very devil !" 
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This emphatic assertion appeared to relieve 
him somewhat, and he subsided into compara- 
tive quietness until his attention was attracted oy 
Claudia, who, in placing his second cup of coffee be- 
sde him, inadvertently displaced some of the papers 
scattered about the table. 

" Take care — there, that will do, that will do ! 
Don't touch these things ; — ^leave them alone — leave 
them alone. I'll put them away myself, by-and-by. 
I've letters to write before I sleep — important let- 
ters." 

" To Calcutta, papa ? To Harry ?" 

" Of course — of course. You might know that 
without asking. To whom else am I likely to be 
writing, just now ?" 

He paused abruptly, leaned back in his chair with 
a dreary sigh, and began sipping the much-abused 
coffee in silence. When he had finished it, he looked 
at his daughter, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and said,— in the dogged, half-surly tone of a man 
who feels himself at last driven to do a disagreeable 
and difficult thing — 

**Well — I suppose you've read your brother's 
letter ?" 

" Yes, papa. — " 

She paused a moment, here — hoping for some re- 
joinder to help her on. But as none came, except a 
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sort of grunt of uncertain meaning, she went on 
ou rageously : 

^^ He tells me all about the state of our afiairs. 
I am very glad to be told, dear papa. I am thank- 
ful to feel that I know, now, exactly how we are 
situated." 

" You contrive to be glad and thankful on mighty 
small materials, then — that's all I can say," the old 
gentleman burst out, with a harsh laugh. " Your 
brother's news produced no such effect on me, I can 
tell you. I was totally unprepared for his statement 
of accounts — ^totally unprepared." 

He stopped ; and Claudia waited, expectant Pre- 
sently there ensued another interval of indistinctly 
muttered grumbling, the full sense of which she was 
unable to catch. Emphatically enough, however, he 
concluded — 

" I was a fool to suppose the boy could be trusted. 
It was rank absurdity to leave him with so much 
power." 

"Oh, papa! — You can't mean Harry?'* cried 
Lodie, flushing with pain and wonder — "You 
can't -" 

" Yes, but I can then, — ^and I do," he rejoined 
spitefully, and with growing passion. "He has 
managed the matter infernally ill ; and ^oe shall 
have to pay the penalty. Why he has left us 
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beggared — actually beggared ! Has he made you 
understand that ?" 

He turned suddenly round in his chair and faced 
her, quivering with excitement 

" The provision I had made for you two children 
is nearly all to be sucked in — there will be a mere 
pittance left. He plunges us all into a slough of 
difficulty — of beggary, by Jove ! — instead of com- 
promising, or raising more funds, or getting time, or 
a hundred things that he might have done. For 
Euphrasia Hughes would never have urged her claim 
at such a time — never, I know that — we all know it 
— he is perfectly well aware of it ' A little business- 
like thought and knowledge would have saved 
us! But these raw lads have no heads for 
business, none — or worse than none ! He never 

had ; and I was an ass to think . By Jove it's 

—it's—" 

" Oh, papa !" Lodie cried, while he stumbled for 
want of an adequate word, and finally stopped, pant- 
ing for .breath. Her eyes were fixed on him as by 
a sort of fascination. She did not know how elo- 
quent both her face and the fone of her voice were 
of the mingled feelings, graduating from incredulity 
to a perfect anguish of comprehension, which suc- 
ceeded to one another in her mind while her father 
was speaking. When he met that look, he coloured, 
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and frowned, between anger and confusion; while 
her eyes fell, and she turned away, — her cheeks 
burning with their blush of bitter shame. 

" Well, and what do you mean with * Oh, papa ?' " 
he querulously demanded. '^ But of course you side 
with your brother ? Of course everything he doei 
must be good and right and ¥rise. Is that it ?'' 

" At least it is hon — *' 

But in the midst of the passionate, spontaneous 
utterance, she bit her lip on the word and would not 
let it forth. 

" What's that ?" he asked her sharply, — ^more than 
once, — before, in a very low voice, she spoke again. 

" Papa, I know nothing about business ; — ^but it 
seems to me simply right to give up that money. 
Surely we could not keep it while we had not paid 
what we owed ? It could not be. You could not 
wish — we none of us could endure it We would 
sooner starve, if necessary I" she cried, with flashing 
eyes. *' There is no disgrace in poverty. There 
are a hundred things much harder to bear." 

" Don't talk of what you know nothing about," he 
said, sharply. *' It's easy enough to chatter in this 
way about poverty, and starving, and all the rest of 
it. Neither you nor your brother know what it 
means. You must wait a little to find that out," he 
added, with a mirthless laugh. **Itis sickening, by 
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Jove I to hear you boys and girls prating about 
these matters, with no more knowledge of the world 
— no more experience or judgment than — than that 
log of wood." He kicked the smouldering illustra- 
tion further into the fire, as he spoke, and knitted 
his brows in hard thought. When he resumed, it 
was with an evident effort to be calm and reason- 
able. " You must allow me, who am not quite so 
ignorant of practical afiairs, to see a little farther 
and feel a little more deeply than you. And it's a 
hard thing, when I believed I had secured my chil- 
dren, at least, — for I looked on that money as yours 
— ^yours and Harry's, and not mine at all. I had no 
claim on it ; it was to make your future safe. Now 
that comfort is gone." 

" But, papa — dear papa 1" she cried impetuously, 
— her heart melting within her at his comparative 
gentleness, and at the look of his face — in which the 
passion seemed to have died out, leaving only the 
worn, pale wretchedness — "You know — ^you could 
never doubt for a moment — that Harry would feel 
happiest in giving up this money — that he gives it — 
oh, so willingly, so gladly 1 It is the most natural 
thing in the world. For are not we your children, 
and is not everything we have from you — and shall 
you not share it? And these — these debts — are 
otw«, too, quite as much as yours. There can be 
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nothing separate, notlung that belongs only to one of 
us, and not to the others. And if it were not so, what 
would not your children sacrifice — if it were a sacri- 
fice — for you and for your honour — ^your name ^ 

Her voice faltered, and fell. The passion of feel- 
ing was too much for words, and in default of them 
she caught his hands and pressed them in her own 
-mutely appealing to him with her entreating eyes. 
But he did not respond. He turned away, half* 
impatient, half sullen. 

"There — there's no need to say any more- 
Whatever it is — right or wrong, for good or ill, 
the thing's done, and it's no use arguing over it 
Of course, it altogether changes the aspect of afiairs 
— our plans for the future — everything. And what 
on earth we are to do — what will become of us— 
how we are to live — ^is more than I know. Perhaps 
you can enlighten me ?" he concluded, with an irony 
that his daughter ignored. 

"There wiU be a certain provision left— Harry 
says. About a hundred a year. That will be enough 
—enough to " 

" To find you in silk shoes and gloves, perhaps? 
Pshaw ! you silly child. Much you know of the value 
of money !" 

" Indeed papa, I know something. And I know 
that many people live on as little as that ; and I 
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hope we can, with care. And besides, I will work. 
I will earn something to add to it" 

" Pshaw I Romantic folly. Don't talk nonsense. 
Tou earn money ! Pshaw ! I tell you !" he cried, 
impatiently, and stirred the fire with angry vigour. 
** Keep to the plain, straightforward, actual state of 
the case. A hundred pounds a year in this place 
will be like nothing. It's rank insanity to think of 
living on it" 

« Harry seems to think it might be wiser and 
happier for us to return to England," she said, 
timidly. " Everything would be so much easier for 
us where we have friends — where we are known." 

" Known ? Yes !" the old man burst out with 
sudden violence — " that is the very reason that keeps 
me away. I wonder you haven't more pride — 
more spirit than to wish to go back among 
people who know who and what we are — and 
what we were ! It's because of those friends^ 
as you call them, that I've made up my mind never 
to set foot in England again. I won't be stared and 
wondered at, and gossiped about by a set of gaping 
fools. Not I." He flung down the poker, and 
turned upon her with sour ire. " If you want to 
go — you'd better go. Euphrasia said something 
about it That's what you want, perhaps ? She's 
safe enough. She'U lose nothing. She can give you 
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all the pleasures and luxuries youVe been accns* 
tomed to ; and I can do without you very welL 
Go to her : — the sooner the better. Leave me to 
myself." 

^^ Oh papa ! don't speak to me like that, — ^please^ 
please don't 1" Lodie implored, and hid her face and 
the tears of outraged feeling she could not repress. 
For in spite of her courageous resolves and her 
native spirit, the discipline of the last few weeks had 
in fact gone rather hardly with her, and neither 
mentally nor physically was she so strong as kl 
former time. 

** There — there," her father fretfully vouchsafed 
at last, moved somewhat by her evident distress; 
'^ let me have no fuss : I hate a fiiss. I mean what 
I say — if you wish to go back to England, I won't 
prevent you from going." 

"But I don't wish — ^I never could wish to go 
without you, papa. Indeed, indeed " 

"There's nothing to tempt you to stay, God 
knows I" he went on, taking no notice of her faltered 
words — '* nothing but trouble, trial, and harddiipu 
I'm ill and poor — a worn-out, fallen man " 

And here the peevishness merged into a mise-* 
rable, weak pathos. His voice failed — he gulped 
down a sob. There was nothing more heroical in 
his grief than in his ill-temper. He was, indeed, 
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very far from being an illustration of manly dignity 
and fortitude under misfortune. Long before this 
poor Claudia had been compelled to recognize in her 
secret heart that he was not in any respect like the 
hero of her childish and girlish imaginings, and that 
Ae would never know the brave, wise, thoughtful, 
tender father she had pictured to herself, and loved 
for years. Nevertheless, nature has laws and in- 
sects as inexorable as they are mysterious; and 
something more powerful than romance appealed to 
Claudia when she saw him thus cast down, und in 
spite of all, her heart yearned towards her father 
and dave to him loyally. 

She put her arms round him, and tried to soothe 
him with her fondness. 

^Surely you must know that nothing should in- 
duce me to leave you, papa ? My place is with you 
— and I rejoice that it is so. I am not afraid of 
poverty and trouble. We will bear it — we will 
battle through it together — and it will seem easier." 
His aspect seemed softening as she spoke, and she 
gained courage to proceed, quite cheerfully : ** You 
shall see how well I will manage — how economical I 
wUl be !" 

♦* You will have need," he said, abruptly turning 
round on her. " Just look here. The money your 
I»*other has sent me will little more than pay our 
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bill at this infernal hotel. When that's gone, unless 
you have a purse of ypur own, we may just sit down 
and starve." 

" I have some money. And we will leave this 
hotel to-morrow," Claudia said, practically. ** Yon 
will like the change, I know — to a place just outside 
the town — ^a little appartement I saw last week. 
Don't you remember my pointing out the house to 
you, when we were driving, two days ago ? A house 
with a lovely view. Don't you think it will be much 

* 

pleasanter than this town-ified place ?" 

*' Anything you like. Any hole will do to hide 
my head in. I only wish it might be underground. 
Perhaps it will be, soon. There — don't make a fuss. 
I can't say any more, can I, but that I agree to anj^ 
thing you jlike ? Make whatever arrangements you 
choose. It matters nothing to me. Go your own 
way. Please yourself." 

" That can only be by pleasing you. I shall care 
for nothing if you are content, papa. And — ^and — 
we will try, won't we ?" she said, smiling up at him 
through her tears. " Dear papa, loss of fortune is 
not the worst woe, is it ? We may be very happy 
in spite of all these troubles." 

" No — I shall never be happy again — ^I shall never 
be happy again," he muttered, gloomily. Unheeding 
her caresses, and her forlornly wistful look, poor 
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child — ^for her heart yearned sorely for some sign 
of love, for some sympathy, some healing, consoling 
tenderness — ^he tmned aside, leaned his head down 
on his two hands and appeared to give himself up 
to sombre meditation. As Lodie stood silent and 
motionless before him, the whole of the past conver- 
sation vividly present to her mind, her face drooped 
very low, her fingers tightly twined within each other, 
— ^it was perhaps the most miserable moment her 
life had ever known. It was not only this final and 
worst wound to her pride — poor proud girl ! from 
which she suffered. There was something holier 
than that, which was outraged and hurt, almost to 
death. The last remnant of hope — the last linger- 
ing dream of something that might make beautiful 
the future — seemed rudely wrested from her, relent- 
lessly blotted out of all possibility, just then. 

In all such crises we know how instinctively the 
desolate '* earth-undone " soul flies to other consola- 
tion, and seeks — if it never sought before — to be 
*' God-satisfied." A dumb cry for help went forth 
from the very innermost depths of Claudia's sick 
heart — 

" Oh, Father — our Father in heaven, have pity 
on us !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BACK IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 

The family at Longhope had the quality, somewhat 
of the rarest in these on-moving and changeful 
times, of stedfastness and constancy. They were 
capable of retaining a warm and vital affection 
for their friends, through all diflBculties of long 
absence, distance, and other unfavourable circum- 
stances. Even among good people, kind people, 
warmhearted, and indubitably sincere people, — this 
stedfast continuance of real, living interest in 
the absent is a more uncommon characteristic than 
might be supposed. It is comparatively easy, and 
therefore comparatively common, to keep up the 
same degree of solicitude and affection when the 
parties concerned are continually before one an- 
other's eyes, and the personal rapport remains un- 
broken. But we seem to be for the most part, 
such a material race of beings, that the bodily pre- 
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sence is indispensable, not only to the development 
but to the steady maintenance of friendship. It is 
surprising how much love and kindliness, quite 
earnest and genuine for the time being, holds its 
existence on this slight and chanceful tenure ; and 
sinks gradually into a species of torpor when the 
stimulus of contiguity is withdrawn. There is some- 
times much meaning in the phrase, " Our nearest 
and dearest." 

Happily for some of us, life is liberal of excep- 
tions to cold rules like these. They of Longhope 
were among the exceptions. Many months elapsed 
aince the day Claudia left Goldharbour. Change 
of seasons and successions of home-interests one to 
another, had come to Longhope as to other spots of 
earth ; cares and pleasures, troubles and enjoy- 
ments, the usual chequered pattern of even the most 
quiet and unhistorical lives had printed itself on 
theirs. Yet still the vivid recollection of the last 
year's visitor was not eflFaced. The very fact that 
fortune had changed with her, that trouble and diffi- 
culty of which they could hardly estimate the extent, 
had come to the blooming prosperous guest of a few 
months before, doubtless made their recollection 
keener, their affection deeper and warmer. And thus 
she had not slipped out of their world as the absent 
are commonly permitted to escape from a busy, 
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happy family life — ^amid the many faces of which 
it is only a retentive memory or a very faithful 
heart, that can feelingly and for a long time to- 
gether, miss (me. 

On the contrary, Claudia lisle was thought of very 
constantly and earnestly by many members of the 
household. Katie and Charlie were too new to lifiB, 
perhaps, and the material of their minds of insaffi^ 
cient consistency, to retain indelible impressions. As 
for Walter, to his infinite credit let it be made known 
that his boyish admiration and devotion for Miss 
Lisle did not subside directly she disappeared froni 
his horizon. For some time after she left, he seemed 
to feed on mournful recollections, combined with a 
desire, especially earnest during the first week or two 
after her sudden departure, to follow her wherever 
she went, and be her faithful squire and servitof 
through the world. This said desire he found it a 
relief to confide to his cousin Norman during some 
of the long business rides they often had together. 
Mr. Trenant, however, was not a very sympathizing 
listener on these occasions. Once, he even hastily 
bade Walter not " talk nonsense." And when the 
youth retorted that it was not nonsense to Aim-— he 
meant it — ^he felt what he said — everybody couldn't 
Be ^0 cool and composed and critical as he — ^Norman 
— was, that gentleman replied nothing and turned 
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his face away from his companion, apparently devot- 
ing his attention to the prospect — a subject to which 
he presently changed the conversation. Neverthe- 
less, in strict justice it should he added that as 
time went on, Walter's enthusiasm certainly abated ; 
nay more, his ardent admiration was re-awakened 
by more than one young lady whom he met in the 
course of the winter at Trumin, and during the 
following spring in London. Whereas there is every 
reason to believe that Mr. Trenant's quieter interest 
in Miss Lisle did not lessen in the least ; although 
he, too, went to Trumin and London, saw the very 
same young ladies, and had identical opportunities 
of being charmed. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to vouch for Eve's 
stedfast remembrance of her friend — poor little Eve, 
whose tender, innocent heart was for ever flutter- 
ing with thoughts of those she loved ! Her nature 
was essentially constant. No external circumstances 
would ever hiave power to obscure or diminish the 
love which once taken into her soul appeared to 
beeome a part of it Her fidelity would have 
stood a much severer test than the circumstances 
of her quiet home life admitted. Through all the 
peaeefrd round of her daily occupations, it was 
no wonder that the thought of Claudia was per- 
petually present with her — ^a thought painfril with 
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an auxiety and suspense such as the young giil 
had never before known. Except the Inief note 
written on Claudia's arriYal in L(xidon, before 
starting for the Continent, Ere heard nothing of 
her friend for many weeks. Then came a letter^ 
not dated — forwarded by Aunt Phrasie, of wboie 
return to England they were thus apprised. And 
this letter, though tenderly loving in its tone, had 
been quite empty of all those dear familiar personal 
details which the girlish heart of the recipient 
most longed for. Claudia scarcely mentioned her* 
self, and said but little of her father ; while regard- 
ing their affairs, their prospects and plans for the 
future, and their actual position at present, she was 
signally reticent. *' Don't forget me, darling*' — 
was written in a very trembling hand at the end— 
"and don't think I forget, however I may be 
obliged to keep silent — and whatever happens^ 
never think I am ungrateful, or that I do not 
remember you and Longhope with true and deep 
love, always. And oh, Eve^ if you would write me 
a few lines and send them to Phrasie, telling me of 
yourself, and of you all — you can't tell what a 
comfort and gladness it would be to me." 

Of course Eve ^i^Tote immediately. But she found 
unprecedented diflSculty in writing this letter to her 
friend. She could not ask or allude to any om of 
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the numberless questions she so yearned to have 
answered. Nay, she shrank from expressing even as 
mudi or as little as was possible in words, of the 
fond sympathy with which her heart was overflowing. 
She dared not pass the barrier of reserve that 
Claudia herself seemed to have placed between 
tiiem. When the letter was finished, she could not 
help crying over what smote her as so miserably 
unsatisfactory, so coldly inadequate ; though it was 
a loving little letter too, and carried more sweetness 
and consolation with it than the perplexed and 
distressed writer could possibly anticipate. 

Meanwhile, fully employed man of business though 
he was, Mr. Gascoigne had spared both time and 
thought and energy for these Mends who had fallen 
on evil days, and he had made every endeavour to 
ascertain if, and in what way, he could be of service 
to them. He had written to Colonel Hughes on the 
subject, and had received various communications 
irom that gentleman, the tone of which was so irri- 
tated and intemperate, that he had hesitated to 
fiilly credit their purport. According to the first 
two or three of these epistles, Mr. Lisle had en- 
gulphed in his unsuccessful speculations not only the 
whole of his own property, but a large sum belong- 
ing to Miss Hughes, on which almost all her income 
depended. Everything was irretrievably lost. Even 
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according to what Harry and the agent said, it was 
evident that every one concerned would be utteriy 
ruined ; an event that was the more inevitable firoin 
the fact that he, Colonel Hughes, was pinned to the 
ground by gout, a violent attack of which had fol- 
lowed the shock of hearing this disastrous news; 
He could not leave his room, and might not be able 
to do so for weeks. If he could but be in Calcutta, 
how different it might be I But now, there could be 
no doubt of the result Lisle would lose every frac- 
tion of his own and of every one else. Alderbank 
must instantly be sold — his sister would be reduced 
to penury in her old age, &c., &c. 

Mr. Gascoigne, in talking over this intelligence 
with his nephew, had taken a much more reasonable, 
and, as it proved, a more correct view of its reliabp 
lity than Mr. Trenant, who was startled and shocked 
quite out of his usual sober composure at the po3si<^ 
bility thus suggested. What was Mr. Lisle doing ? 
What did he intend to do ? Why did he so jealously 
hide himself from those who were most anxious td 
help and advise him? What sense was there in 
such a proceeding ? vehemently asked the nephew. 
The uncle thought that though there might be no 
special good sense in it, his wish to escape from 
all those who had known him in his prosperity, 
was not unnatural, nor to be wondered at; espe- 
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cially in these early days, before the poor old man 
had had time to grow accustomed to his change of 
position. 

" If not unnatural, it is surely to the last degree 
selfish," argued Norman ; " for — consider the posi- 
tion in which he places his daughter, by isolating 
himself and her from all friendship, all sympathy, 
all aid. She has not even Miss Hughes with her, 
now. What will become of them ?" 

The idea of these two, — lonely, far-away, helpless, 
and friendless, appeared intolerably distressing to 
the young man. And indeed Mr. Gascoigne did 
not require urging to another attempt to render 
assistance, and he wrote again, and yet again ; in- 
quiring as particularly as he felt he had a right to 
do from his old friendship, into the position of affairs, 
and the immediate resources and future plans of 
Mr. Lisle. When the Colonel's letter of reply at 
length arrived, it brought news of a very different 
character from the first. Things were turning out 
better than could have been expected. The last 
mail had brought statements from Calcutta to the 
effect that as the arrangement of Mr. Lisle's affairs 
progressed, there appeared little doubt that the avail- 
able property would be more than sufficient to pay 
every creditor in full. Under these circumstances, 
there was no necessity for Alderbank to be sold — 
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but if Mr. Gascoigne knew of an eligible tenant, it 
would be let furnished for a year, sdnce Euphrasi«^ 
most absurdly — her brother mentioned in a grum- 
bling parenthesis — ^persisted in refusing to reside 
there again, till Claudia Lisle returned to live with 
her as before. 

"Poor Aunt Phrasie!" Norman ejaculated at 
this point — " good, faithfiil-hearted soul !" 

And of such a contingency there appeared no like- 
lihood at present, the Colonel's letter went on to 
state. Miss Lisle would not leave her father, and 
her father had no idea of coming to England. They 
would remain abroad for some time, there oould be 
no doubt. Mr. Lisle preferred it, and what he pre- 
ferred he was likely to continue to do. They were 
very comfortable; both father and daughter a{>- 
peared to like the foreign life. There was not the 
least reason to be uneasy about them. Old Lisle 
had in fact, as it came out now, taken good care of 
his children, and consequently of himself. Some time 
ago he had withdrawn a large sum from his busi» 
ness, invested it in another and safer way, and set- 
tled it on Harry and Claudia. Luckily Claudia was 
just of age, so her share of these funds was at her 
own free disposal. Thus, however badly the credi- 
tors might have come off, the bankrupt would not 
suffer. This provision was amply sufficient to relieve 
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their friends of all anxiety concerning their welfare. 
Whatever became of any of the others unfortunately 
involved, repeated the Colonel, with acrid emphasis 
— {hey would be all right. 

** Now," said Norman, with a kindling face, when 
he had read this, ** is that true ? Ciin we rely on 
what this sour and selfish old man says ?" 

" Certainly not," his uncle rejoined. " No ; we 
must take all Hughes's statements, and especially 
his inferences, with a wide margin of reservation. 
After all, he is more harmless than many, in his 
reckless, ill-humoured assertions. He shows you 
plainly how spiteful he feels, and warns you not to 
believe half he says, by the undisguised rancour 
with which he says it. Besides, in this case he only 
contradicts himself. If you refer to the earlier por- 
tion of his letter you will see that he admits as an 
undoubted fact, that the creditors are to be paid in 
ftilL" 

** And I suppose we may believe him, when he 
takes a view of aifairs favourable to the Lisles," 
Norman said, while still gravely pondering over the 
letter. ** Moreover, he seems to quote what Harry 
says on the subject, which is clear and straightfor- 
ward — like himself." 

** Very true. And if so, the worst sting is at 
once taken from their misfortunes. Nothing could 
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have been so insupportable to Lisle as that. Eyery- 
thing else seems light, by comparison." 

Mr. Trenant assented — and then pamaed medita? 
tively, while beginning to fold up the letter. He 
consulted the large Uue pages of crabbed hand- 
writing yet again, however, while adding with a 
smile, *• It seeriis we have been rather throwrag 
away our commiseration, in fact. What he says of 
Mr. Lisle and his daughter, ' enjoying their foreign 
experiences,' is highly encouraging. And we were' 
little aware that, after all. Miss Lisle would be an 
heiress.'* 

" An heiress ! — well, I should set a limit to 
Hughes's credibility there again. He doesn't name 
the amount of this fortunate provision, I think." 

" Oh ; BO I see. He only says it is * amply suf- 
ficient to relieve their friends from all anxiety con- 
cerning their future.' Perhaps a very small sum would 
secure his peac^ of mind on that score," Norman 
said, rather bitterly. ** It is difficult to get at the 
truth." 

" It always is, in these cases. However, leaving 
his conclusions out of the question, I see no reason' 
to discredit his facts," Mr. Gascoigne said, tem- 
perately ; " and though the amount may fall far 
short of anything that can be said to constitute * an 
heiress,' the fact that there will remain some ade- 
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quate provision, after the payment of the debts, is a 
very important and satisfactory element in the state 
of things." 

** Certednly," said Norman, — very doubtfully 
though ; and he turned aside and began to examine 
some business letters which were waiting his atten- 
tion. But he laid down the first he opened, without 
reading it, to add, "I wish Harry would write: 
above all, I wish he would return home, now that 
his business is settled in Calcutta. It seems to me 
that poor old Mr. Lisle, in failing health, and unac- 
customed to any life but that of a rich Anglo East 
Indian, is not likely to make the best of his circum- 
stances, or to bear up very bravely against misfor- 
tune. Do you think he is ?" 

' " You must remember that such troubles always 
&11 most heavily on the elders. Loss of fortune is 
no such overwhelming evil — or ought not to be — ^to 
the young and vigorous. Harry Lisle has life before 
him : he will probably be, in the end, both a better 
and happier man, for having his own way to make 
in the world. It is very diflerent with his father, 
who is old and worn, and looks back on the failure 
of a long life of hard work and endeavour, — ^a failure 
he cannot hope to retrieve because he is old. It is a 
sorely hard thing for him." 

Mr, Gascoigne spoke earnestly ; and there was a 
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brief silence when he had finished. Then Norman 
assented, with warmth, to all his uncle had said of 
Harry. 

'* He is a fine fellow, — a noble fellow ! — ^and a 
purpose in life is just what he needs. It will ballast 
those energies of his which were rather apt to 
float about aimlessly and expend themselves fruit* 
lessly. All this will be no affliction to him. But 
it's not quite the same for his sister. There may be 
a good deal that is sad and difficult for her in all 
this." 

^^ Without doubt there is. Already she most 
find life a much sterner reality than she ever imbr 
gined. Hitherto, I fancy, she has lived smoothly 
and rosily enough, sheltered from all wintry weather. 
The discipline of difficulty will be something new to 
her, poor child," Mr. Gascoigne said, musingly. 

" And all the harder, because new," Norman re- 
marked. 

** Yes ; but it may be wholesome also, and pro- 
fitable, if it is borne in the right spirit And I am 
inclined to think that hers is one of those natures 
which require that kind of discipline, rough though 
it is, and are ripened and mellowed more by storm 
than by sunshine.'' 

Mr. Trenant was silent, neither assenting nor 
objecting to this view of Miss Lisle's character and 
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the probable influence qf the trials of life thereupon. 
Although he was, as we have before seen, a young 
man of singularly sober judgment, and little given 
to sentimentality of any kind, and although he must 
have been well aware of his uncle's affectionate 
interest in the present matter, — the truth is that he 
rather shrunk from regarding it so philosophically 
and psychologically. Of course it was true that 
trouble miLst come, in some form or other, to every 
one; it was as necessary to humanity as winter 
weather to the earth ; and there could be no pos- 
sible reason why the Lisle family should be exempt 
from this ordinary condition of life. And he would 
not have denied, perhaps, that this inevitable disc>» 
pline might be exactly what was needed to develop 
the best elements in a character the faultiness of 
which he himself at one time had been quick to 
recognize. Therefore it is dear that Norman Tre- 
nant, as a reasonable and consistent individual, 
cuffM to have acquiesced in this turn of events with 
something like the equanimity with which, cynics 
delight to say, we can always bear the misfortunes 
of our friends. 

However, it appears he was not so coolly philo- 
sophical on this occasion. He felt absurdly restless 
and anxious about these *' concerns of other people " 
with which, of course, he had no possible business. 
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And when, in early summer, he went to London 
with Walter for a few days ; although he had afiairs 
of the firm to attend to, and to act cicerone to his 
young cousin besides, he still contrived to make 
more than one pilgrimage to Cheyne Walk, in search 
of Miss Phrasie. 

Disappointment awaited him on his first visit 
Colonel Hughes and lus sister were still at Buxton, 
whither they had gone directly the Colonel was well 
enough to be removed. But they were expected 
bac]( on the next day but one ; if the gentleman 
would call again. Accordingly, the gentleman did 
call again on the next day but two, being the last 
he could possibly remain in town. Colonel Hughes 
was at his club ; and Miss Euphrasia much indis- 
posed from the fatigue of the journey, combined 
with the chronic low spirits from which she had 
been sufiering for many months. She would not 
have received any ordinary visitor, she assured him, 
but such an intimate friend of Harry Lisle's as him- 
self,'-'-tand then, she had heard so much about Long- 
hope from Claudia 

On which name she paused abruptly ; and when 
Norman made the simple inquiry, " Was Miss Lisle 
well ?" the hesitation with which she answered was 
painful to see. 

" Yes — oh, yes. That is — quite well. She will 
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be glad, I know, to hear of her friends at Gold- 
harbour. Pray tell me how they all are." 

And she leaned back in her chair, after thus 
inviting him to talk : she herself, between physical 
and mental depression, appearing unequal to any 
utterance beyond an occasional monosyllable. But 
in fact, there was another reason for her unwonted 
taciturnity. The poor lady, unaware how much her 
i^tor already knew of the Lisle affairs, was mor- 
tally afraid lest she should divulge something she 
ought to keep secret ; while the temptation to speak 
was almost overpowering. For although Mr. Tre- 
nant was personally little more than a stranger to 
her, she felt so strongly drawn towards him as the 
representative of Longhope — Claudia's dear Loqg* 
hope — that she would have given the world to be 
able to talk over all her troubles and axq^ieties 
with him. The only safety was in silence, she 
knew. 

The interview therefore appeared at first little, 
likely to give much satisfaction to either painty. 
When Norman asked for news of his friend Harry, 
he had to ask three separate questions before he was 
informed that Captain Lisle had been illj that be. 
was at present at Calcutta ; bjut that he spoke of re- 
turning to Europe as soon as — ^as — 

And then Mr. Trenant filled up the blank by 
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mentioiiing some of the detaiU in Colonel Hughes'i 
letter to his uncle. 

« Oh, Mr. Trenant ! I had no idea— I didn't 
know you knew anything !" then cried Phrasiey at 
once distressed and relieved, and in a flutter of 
agitation and excitement ; ^' but — ^but I am sure you 
will understand. It wasn't that I doubted — not at all 
ihcUf — only you see I — I am so foolish, and if I be- 
^n to talk about — about things, I don't know where 
I might stop. And — ^pray don't misunderstand-r- 
but Thomas so charged me to hold my tongue I I 
wasn't to utter a word I could help, to anybody^ on 
this subject. I'm sure I don't know why — but busi- 
ness men are so particular and make such a fuss; 
and Mr. Lisle objected to its being known where 
they were, even." 

^^So we understood," Norman hastened to say. 
" Colonel Hughes gave us no address." 

" Such nonsense ! — and so hard for Claudia, and 
— and they're at Nice, you know, — for I'm sure," 
cried Fhrasie, in a passion of sudden boldness and 
decision, '^ that none of the friends she cares for so 
much ought to be kept ignorant where she is — and 
now Eve can write to her, and all. And I don't 
care if Thomas is angry," she went on, evidently 
beginning to be frightened now it was too late, 
" for I'm sure the secret's quite safe with you — isn't 
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it ? And I never could see the sense of her being 
cut off from every one like this ; and I'm glad for 
you and the Gascoignes to know, — of course not 
mentioning it again on any account, will you ?" 
concluded the poor lady, incoherently. 

Norman assured her of their discretion, earnestly 
and gravely. It startled him to think of Claudia 
at Nice. It was there that he had passed certain 
troubled years of his boyhood. His father s long 
illness — his mother's patient struggles — were all 
associated with that placa And he became very 
thoughtful while Phrasie talked on ; for now that 
her tongue was at last loosened from its unnatural 
restraint, she found the sweetest solace she had known 
for many weary months, in expatiating on the sub- 
ject of which her heart was so full, to this considerate 
and sympathizing listener. It was very difficult to 
keep her to the point, so as to ascertain the facts con- 
cerning which Norman and his uncle most desired 
to be satisfied. With due patience however, from 
amid cfopious details and interpolated lamentations, 
he at length gathered the information he sought. 
The "assets" had proved more than sufficient 
to satisfy all claims. A full statement of accounts 
had been received and was found satisfactory. 
Everybody was paid — or going to be. Harry 
had managed matters capitally ; even her brother 
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Thomas — who was so hasty and hot about it all- 
admitted that. And the dear boy had been ill — as. 
might have been expected, what with anxiety and 
hard work and all. But he was coming back — that 
was a comfort — almost immediately, and going to 
his father and sister; and would help to arrange 
affairs comfortably for them, she trusted, sdnoe no 
one else was allowed to do it And — oh yes, it was 
quite true — something yearly was secured to Clau(U% 
who was of age this spring — dear child, to think of 
it! — and who was actually receiving it now-— every 
quarter — through a Paris banker. She had told her 
so — 'it was quite correct — but she didn't say how 
much it was ; and Phrasie was perfectly certain it 
couldn't be more than two or three hundred a year. 
That was what they had to live on I And her da^• 
ling — who had been used to every indulgence — 
every luxury — was brought to this ! And she 
wouldn't hear of help — or — anything. Oh, it was 
miserable to think of ! cried poor Phrasie, her tears 
falling and her hands clasped in the old sentimental 
fashion. 

Now, it might have been supposed that practical 
Mr. Trenant, who had not been accustomed from 
infancy to every indulgence, every luxury, &c., 
would not have regarded this sum as such a merely 
miserable pittance. And it must be confessed that 
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his first feeling was of relief and satisfaction that 
" the provision " was of this extent. But somehow, 
after-consideration made him very keenly alive to 
all the special circumstances which made this 
case so peculiarly hard and trying. To Claudia, 
unused to the practice of economy, to whom lavish 
liberality and " taking no thought for the morrow " 
seemed as natural as the -air she breathed, — and to 
her father, an invalid, with the expensive habits and 
requirements of an East Indian, — such an income 
could not but be very inadequate. So — though 
feeling a certain relief in his own mind — he listened 
to Miss Euphrasia's continued lamentations during 
the remainder of his visit, with a great deal of 
patience. He suggested consolation — but did not 
insist on it too forcibly ; and his evident sympathy 
was most soothing and delicious to poor Phrasie. 

Indeed, it was so genuine and earnest as to be 
almost painful to himself. He appeared so com- 
pletely to identify himself with this fond, anxious 
Aunt Phrasie, that he was nearly as heavy-hearted 
when he went away, as though it had been a sorrow 
personal to himself the particulars of which he had 
been hearing. The feeling remained with him too, 
most persistently. The same evening, he and his 
cousin took their seats in the night-mail for Star- 
moutli. Through all the long hours of semi-illu^ 
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mined darkness, while they were borae swiftly west- 
wards and homewards, while Walter oomfortaUy 
reposed and dreamed, no doubt, of the dark-eyed 
Caroline and the sweet-voiced Amelia (yomig ladies 
before referred to), — ^his less sentimental cousin was 
pondering on the conversation of die moming> and 
recalling the words uttered by an elderly lady 
whose eyes were swollen and red with crying and 
influenza, and her voice weak and faltering from the 
same combination of causes. 

Not even the pleasantness of return to Longbc^ 
early on the lovely June morning, could drive it 
from his mind. It was a fair season and a fieur 
scene, and very dear too to Norman Trenant ; yet 
somehow the peculiar home-sweetness with whidi 
every sight and sound was instinct, failed of their 
usual effect on him to-day. A mysterious, utterly 
unreasonable sense of compunction was aroused in 
him by the peaceful, harmonious loveliness of these 
familiar surroundments of his own daily life. Why 
should everything be so bright and calm and hafipj 
here, while there was so much difficulty and anxiety 
and biting trouble in other places ? And no doubt his 
thoughts went straightway back again to the Gheyne 
Walk drawing-room and Miss Euphrasia's forlorn 
face and plaintive recitative. 

Then he had to tell his uncle and Eve all the 
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intelligenoe thus gleaned. Much talk went on 
between them in the pleasant afternoon time; 
Norman leaning outside the open window of the 
drawing«room dose to where Mr. Gascoigne sat in 
bis easy-chair ; Eve opposite to him, her iSngers 
bosOy engaged in needlework from which she looked 
Up at rare intervals, with eyes very eloquent of the 
wistful tenderness at her heart, to ask a question or 
make some brief remark. On the whole, Mr. Gas- 
coigne thought the news he brought very reassuring. 
Especially he was glad to hear of Harry Lisle's in- 
tention of going to his father and sister forthwith. 

"Our merry lad of a few years since promises 
to turn out a fine fellow," Mr. Gascoigne added, 
warmly. " I thoroughly like the way in which he 
has set to work and devoted himself to the business 
affieurs he used to detest so much." 

*• He always had it in him," Norman declared ; 
^ although, as with many another of his temperament, 
very few gave him credit for the substantial qualities 
underlying his brightness and gaiety. Even as a 
boy — ^whenever he saw plainly what he had to do 
there was always abundant energy and persistency 
in him to do it Dear old fellow 1 He has worked 
— almost to death. Did I tell you how ill he had 
been ? He was laid up for some time with a sharp 
afttsck of fever/' 
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" Poor fellow ! For his own sake, then, it is well 
he is coming homewards, and leaving that pestiferous 
climate for a time." 

" Yes ; he will be glad to leave India. How well 
I remember the rapture of delight h^ was in — this 
time last year — when he returned to England." 

Norman paused meditatively, and no one seemed 
inclined to break the silence. Eve's needle flew 
rapidly in and out of the stuff she was sewing, with 
a sharp little click. From the garden came the 
sound of the boys' and Katie's voices in mingled 
talk and laughter, while the subdued murmur of 
the river far below kept up its immemorial mono- 
tone. 

And the golden afternoon melted into the softest 
and tenderest of early summer evenings. How 
especially lovely was Longhope at such a time,— 
how eloquent of peace and happiness I The radiance 
of approaching sunset flooded the garden, touching 
the lower branches of the lime-trees into gold, aiul 
making the roses that nodded in at the study 
window, where Norman sat writing a letter, glow 
with intensified colour. Beyond the verdure a]|d 
fresh foliage and jewel-like blossom of the garden, 
smiled and shone the river, its soft blue thrilling 
through the rosy flush reflected from the sky. More 
than once the letter-writer paused in his occupation 
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to look oat on all this placid beauty, and then bent 
over his desk again with almost stern earnestness in 
his face. 

By the time he had finished, the exquisite calm of 
twilight had fidlen over all He went into the garden, 
wh^re Katie was sauntering about, singing, with 
her usual instinct for the pathetic, one of Ophelia's 
saddest songs. And Eve was standing under the 
red beech -tree, whose last year's wealth of foliage 
had so often sheltered Claudia and herself during 
liie long happy summer aftemoon& When he came 
near, Norman was touched to see the expression of 
sadness in her face. Poor little Eve! It was 
simply natural that she should feel deep sympathy 
in the trouble which occupied his thoughts just then. 
If even to him the contrast between the peace and 
brightness of their life with the trouble and disturb- 
ance of others, asserted itself painfully, — what must 
it be to her ? Claudia was her first and only girl- 
friend. She loved her very dearly and closely, he 
knew. And life held no possibilities of sorrow for 
Eve so potent as the sorrows of those she loved, 
j^orman understood and reverenced the faithful 
tenderness of that gentle nature. 

He stood silently beside her for some time, and at 
last only said gently, " What is it, dear Eve ?" 

She coloured vividly, without answering. But he 
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never noticed the blush, and did not wonder at her 
silence. - Presently he spoke again — 

'' I had no need to ask you, dear. I can guess 
where your thoughts are." A pause. Eve's fingers 
twined and untwined the spray of fresh young 
beech-leaves they held, and die colour went end 
came tremulously on her cheek. ^^It is strange 
they should be at Nice," he added presently, almost 
as if to himself. 

" Very strange," Eve echoed, in a low voice ; and 
turned her head aside in distress, for she felt just 
then more nearly deceitful tiian her healthily sensi- 
tive conscience could comfortably endure. She had 
not been thinking of Claudia, at that moment* Har 
meditationsty though they might have started from 
thence, had by this time transported her to a greater 
distance — to a more tropical climate than the donates 
of die Mediterranean. She was quite guiltily startled 
when Norman next said — 

" When Harry is with them, we shall feel more 
content It is their loneliness, their friendlessness^ 
that seems hardest — for her, at least" 

'* Oh, yes ! Poor darling !" Eve fidtered, with a 
sudden reflux of sorrow and yearning sympathy and 
pain, all struggling at her heart 

" And meanwhile, till he can be there, Eve ; — you 
know there are the Hendersons, my mother's friends, 
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still in the old place. And I have beeil writing to 
Mrs. Henderson, this evening," Norman said, and 
presently went on to explain more fully to his 
touched and grateful listener, the object with which 
he had written that long letter. 

" Mr. lisle could hardly repulse an acquaintance- 
ship that he would not guess was connected with 
any of us," he concluded. '^ And it would be re* 
assuring to feel they had such Mends near them, in 
case of need^ till Harry comes — and his coming 
may be delayed, you know — though I trust it will 
not" 

Eve said nothing to this, and the evening light 
every moment growing more uncertain, made it 
difficult to detect the expression of her face. But as 
Norman linked her arm in his, he could not help 
noticing how the little hand trembled. He would 
say no more, therefore, and almost in silence they 
went back together to the house, through the fra- 
grant coolness and quietude of the garden. A soft 
glow still famtly flushed the western sky, and the 
first stars were shining. Shadowy yet not sombre 
like the summer night itself, looked the river glid- 
ing between its shores that even in the dusk shone 
radiant and golden. The murmurous ripple of the 
tide was a distinct sound in the perfect hush, and 
blending with it every now and then came the clear 
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notes of Katie's voice, persisting in hex mournful 
song : — 

And will he not come again ? 

And will he not xxme again ? 

O no ! he ii dead— go to thy death-bed 

He never will come again I" 

They left the singer to all the romance of 
stillness and solitude and dawning moonlight, and 
entered the house. Eve ran up stairs, and Norman 
went into the library, wherein the lamp was 
lighted and Mr. Gascoigne was sitting by himself 
with the broad sheet of the " Times" spread out be- 
fore him. He looked up as his nephew entered, 
with an unusual expression in his &oe. 

" We were talking of Harry Lisle, thinking of 
his return," he said, in a restrained voice. ^^ Bui be 
will not return just now. — ^There is other work for 
him to do. He cannot come home yet. — Here is 
terrible news from India." 

And he pointed to what he had been reading: — 
the account of the outbreak of mutiny, the first act 
of that hideous tragedy which was destined to wring 
the great heart of England with horror and anguish 
through many months to come. 



CHAPTER V. 

eve's troubles. 

Lessons were nearly over ; Katie was putting away 
come of her books, and Eve writing the French 
exercise which concluded the labours of the mom* 
ing ; when the study door was suddenly opened, and 
Charlie's head thrust in with the announcement — 

*^I say, Norman's got a letter from Captain 
Lisle, written from before Delhi. Don't I only just 
wish I was with him, that's all I" 

" Charlie, how can you talk like that ?" remon- 
strated the little girl, letting fall part of the pile of 
books she had in her arms; — and then eager to 
excuse herself — " Oh dear, Eve ! I'm very sorry — 
bat he startled me so I couldn't help it" 

** What weak nerves you ^rls have," observed 
Charlie, whil^ assisting to pick up the fallen volumes ; 
" Ifou^d never do for a soldier, that's certain. There'd 
never be any glorious wars if everybody was like 
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" Then I am sure it would be a very good thing 
if everybody had weak nerves. Wouldn't it, Eve ? 
—Wouldn't it ?" 

*' I don't know dear, indeed," her sister answered, 
without looking up from her writing. She did not 
clearly understand the drift of the question, and 
even if she had, could probably have given no more 
satisfactory reply. 

Thus left unsupported, Katie attempted no fur- 
ther argument But the last book being consigiied 
to its place, she began to question her brother. 

" What does the letter say, Charlie ? Have you 
seen it ?" 

*' No ; Norman only brought it in just now. But 
I heard papa reading some of it, and they are both 
talking about it And it's written from the camp.'' 

^' Had there been a battle ? Was Captain. lide 
wounded ?" 

^ Wounded, you little goose ! People don't write 
letters directly they're wounded. As for a battle*^! 
dare say by this time there have been lots. But his 
regiment had only just come up to the scene of 
action, don't you see, when he wrote. He was all 
right enough when he wrote," pursued this cool 
speculator ; *^ but by this time he may be wounded, 
gloriously wounded — or killed, even — for anything 
we can tell, you know." 
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" Oh, Charlie ! It's dreadfiil to think of it" 

^* I don't see that It's a glorious thing to die for 
one's country : fighting traitors, too. Even Norman 
says he would like to be a soldier in such a cause." 

" Oh dear, I'm very glad he isn't, though," cried 
£at]e with instinctive cowardice. "Just think of 
poor Miss Lisle if her brother should be killed !" 

" Well, there can't be a battle without somebody's 
brother being killed. And there can't be justice 
and fireedom and all that, without battles. So what 
are you to do ?" 

This condensed statement of the case and incisive 
question arising thereirom, Katie was not prepared 
to answer. Nor could she appeal to Eve, who the 
minute before had finished writing and passed out 
at the open window into the garden: So the little 
^rl evaded further discussbn by examining her 
exercise for the morrow. 

" What a short one," she remarked, ^ and how 
funnily Eve has written it — ^all crooked and shaky ! 
That's with your talking^ Charlie, about poor Miss 
Lisle's brother being killed, I know. Eve begms to 
shake directly anything is said about Miss Lisle ; 
Fve noticed it quite often, lately. Papa and Norman 
hardly ever speak about her." 

" It was you who began talking first about Miss 
Lisle." 
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'^ Ah, but you had been saying perhaps Captain 
Lisle was killed by this time. And of course Eve 
began to think of how dreadful it would be for his 
sister — before e?er I said a word. I do think you 
boys haven't much feeling," concluded Katie, with 
grave reproachfulness. 

" And I do think you girls have rather too much," 
retorted Charlie. " You fancy such a lot of things, 
and make yourselves wretched without any need. 
Not that 1 mean Eve does," he added, prompdy 
compunctious, ^' because she's so good and sensible 
and knows better ; but some of you do, I really be*- 
lieve. And I'm very sorry to have spoken about the 
letter to Eve, — but there now, look, Katie !" he said, 
drawing her to the window, triumphantly — " and 
see if papa isn't just giving her the very letter to read 
for herself. So I haven't done so much harm after all." 

Whereupon Charlie thrust his hands in his pock^ 
and sauntered from the room, whistling with lofty 
complacency ; while Katie gave a sigh to the sorrows 
of the world and the difficulties of French genders, 
and finally devoted herself to the consideration of 
the latter. 

Mr. Oascoigne, had in fact, come to the house in 
order to give Eve the letter. " You will see what 
he says of his father and sister ; he is keenly anxious 
about them, poor boy ! Though I hardly like to 
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call him so. To think of the light-hearted lad we 
used to have about us in this peaceful place — taking 
part in that world's tragedy yonder ]" 

Eve answered something that was almost inau- 
dible, as her trembling fingers closed over the little 
packet. 

" You will be sure how I respond — cordially and 
with aU my heart— to what he asks of me. But for 
her own sake as well as his, Claudia Lisle would 
always find friends at Longhope." 

Eve glanced up for a moment gratefully, then — 
*? Poor Claudia !" she said, with a sudden rush of 
passionate sympathy, and her tears came freely. 

" Yes, it is a sore trial for her. But she will be 
proud of her brother. Through all her anxiety she 
will know he is bravely doing his duty ; and that 
will comfort her and give her courage, if I am not 
mistaken in her nature." 

*' Yes, papd. I know." 

" Be comforted — be hopeful. Remember,"— the 
&ther urged, tenderly — '* when we feel the sorrows 
of those we love as though they were our own — we 
are bound to exert the same strength, the same 
patience wherewith to bear them." 

" Yes, papa ;" — ^in a whisper — as he kissed the 
pale face and lingeringly turned away. 

She stood still for a minute after he had gone. 
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The approaching whistle of Charlie tben startled her, 
and she fled to the safe stillness and solitude of b^ 
own room. 

Captain Lisle's letter to his Mend Norman was of 
some length. The roughly scrawled writing was 
movingly suggestive to Eve not only of the cardesB, 
impulsive young soldier himself, but; of the circum- 
stances of disordered haste and peril in which be 
had written. Moreover, in spite of its colloquial and 
unromantic directness, the letter was too sinc^^e and 
earnest not to speak most eloquently to the gentle 
heart of the present reader. He said little of him- 
self, merely explaining his previous silence and going 
on to tell that on the first news arriving of the out- 
break at Meerut, he had joined his regiment on the 
march to Delhi. He gave a brief outline of what ihej 
had done and what they hoped to do, and adverted 
to the enthusiasm and devotion of the whole army. 

" But you won't wonder at that," he went on. " I 
don't know how it feels with you at home, but here 
and now, it seems as if it would be quite intolerable 
to be doing any other work in the world than ihit. 
To help to crush this hideous wrong is a fate man 
might almost pray for, even if he had to sell his life 
at the price of a score or so of these miserable rebels. 
Plenty of fellows feel so whose lives are a good deal 
more important than mine. As for me, it seems 
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to in6 not likely that anything in this world will ever 
-daim me for a better use, and if ever a man could 
feel righteous in fighting his way to death, it surely 
is now. I suppose even you will admit that?" 

It was towards the end of his letter, and in a 
-more hurried scrawl than ever, that he spoke of their 
change of fortune, and of his sister, for whom he 
owned his anxiety. " You see it's rather a difficult 
life for her now — and somehow I can't help feeling it 
all the more because she doesn't complain, but bears 
up bravely and cheerfully. My father seems to be so 
completely broken down in mind and body by his 
nusfortunes, that he must be more anxiety than sup- 
port, I fear. In fact, old fellow, I don't feel happy 
about it. It makes me choke now and then, to think 

• 

of Lodie lonely and helpless as she is, in a strange 
^lace and with this strange life to struggle through 
— all by herself. There's nobody to whom she can 
look for counsel and sympathy and all that, but me. 
And if anything stops me firom writing, or hearing 
from them (and in any case, correspondence through 
war-tiriie can only be irregular), even this remote 
and unsatisfactory kind of care-taking will cease, and 
she will be left very desolate. Colonel Hughes is 
feeble in health and supine in disposition, and will 
never be troubled by too much aflFectionate interest 
for any one except himself in this world, I expect. 

VOL. IL L 
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And dear old Phrasie isn't much of a protector, is 
she ? though she has love enough in her soft heart to 
supply the deficiencies of half-a-hundred Christians. 
And we don't seem to have any other relations who 
can be expected to care twopence for us, — ^nor any 
old and intimate friends to whom it would be tole- 
rable or possible to appeal for advice or sympathy, 
— under present circumstances. 

" Well, — and the upshot of all this exercise of the 
self-constituted right to bother you with my concerns 
is — that there is no one in the world whose friendly 
counsel I would so desire for my sister, as that of 
Mr. Gascoigne ; and no one either, of whom I feel I 
can so confidently ask it — ^utterly without claim on 
his friendship though I am. I know weU how much 
Longhope has already given to her, — perhaps it is 
this that emboldens me to ask for more. No ! It is 
because I know Mr. Gascoigne ; and it is just the 
only thing that makes me comparatively easy in my 
mind, to believe that in case of need, he would be 
as he has always been, a friend to Claudia. And 
because of this, I write thus, letting you know the 
state of the case. 

" It may seem to you strange to say and ask so 
much ? It would seem strange and unwarrantable 
perhaps, to me, at any other time ; but just now 
somehow, conventional usages don't assert themselves 
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very powerfully. And I have a sort of faith in 
Longhope that I dare say you can't understand. 
Your last letter moreover, — welcome as ever in its 
cordial friendship — ^has encouraged me. And what 
I've written, I've written. 

" That's all. The dkk is here, and I must end. 
To-morrow we again attack Delhi. God bless 
you, Norman, and all at Longhope ! That will be 
part of my last thoughts whenever last thoughts 
come. 

" Yours ever, 

^' Harry Lisle." 

Eve having read to the end, buried her face in her 
hands, her soul much torn with many contending feel- 
ings. Predominant at that moment was the painful, 
sickening idea that perhaps those " last thoughts " 
had already come. Almost every mail from India 
now brought tidings of slaughterous battles ; long be- 
fore this Harry Lisle might have been among the 
slain. Was it entirely for Claudia's sake that this 
thought was so terrible to Eve ? Strange to say, 
strong and importunate as was the emotion of pas- 
sionate sympathy for Claudia, it could not altogether 
overwhelm another feeling that seemed less natural 
and accountable. For why, except for Claudia's 
sake, should she be so infinitely moved on Harry 
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Lisle's account ? She did not love him, that was 
a settled thing. Practically as well as romantically 
speaking, it was ridiculous to imagine that she was 
vitally interested in him now, with half the woiid 
between them, when she had felt nothing but kindly 
indifference to his actual presence. And though it is 
true that the fact of his loving — or having once 
loved — her, could hardly fail to create a certain 
atmosphere of interest for him in her mind, it was 
surely no good and sufficient reason for even the 
most tenderhearted of women to make herself miser- 
able about his welfare ? - 

However, it may as well be granted at once and 
for the miUionth time, that consistency, reasonable- 
ness, and similar logical qualities, have but a small 
portion in the erratic composition of a woman^s 
nature, 'pur est simple. To be sure, had Eveljm Gas- 
coigne been a young lady versed in^ society, and 
consequently gifted with a little more knowledge of 
the world and its ways, she would have known better 
than to waste her time and thoughts, still less dis- 
tress herself so much, about a young officer (a 
species of humanity proverbial for inconstancy) who 
had once told her he loved her, and who, being 
assured the sentiment was not reciprocated, she 
might safely have concluded had long since ceased 
to be troubled about it, and had probably been 
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in and out of love half a dozen times since. But 
sihe had no knowledge of the world to guide her, 
and had never been wont to think of ** falling in 
love," as a mere passing disorder, inevitable to all 
young people, by no means confined to a single visi- 
tation, and seldom serious in any of its numerous 
results* If she had only been properly grounded in 
prevafling opinions regarding that troublesome 
epidemic, it might have been to the advantage of 
b^ peace of mind just now. 

As it was, to ^mple Eve love was a very sacred 
and solemn reality, possessing divine attributes of 
obangelessness and immutabili ty . And although she 
knew that the counterfeit of this truth passed freely 
about the world, and was so difficult of detection as 
to be accepted for it often enough ; still — somehow it 
neyer occurred to her to doubt the absolute genuine- 
ness of ihds love. Since that memorable evening in 
Murray Street, very frequently present to her had 
been the memory of the look in Harry Lisle's eyes, 
when he had held her hand and said '^ Good-bye." 
It was the visible sign at once accredited by her, of 
the depth of that controlled feeling of which he had 
said little, yet which she beUeved in the more perhaps, 
because of his reticence of expression concerning it. 
That belief, though not always consciously recognized 
by her, had been working its own influence all this 
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while, — more especially since she had known him 
to be placed in circumstances of such daily and 
hourly peril. He had given to her so lavidily, 
while she had given — could ^ve him — nothing! 
Her heart ached with a sense as if of ingratitude 
to think of it. To think that he might die, loving 
but unloved, as she had let him go I Oh — if he 
had cared for some one who loved him again ; who 
would have been privileged to cheer him through 
all the trouble and difficulty he had lately known; 
whose tenderness and proud faith in him might have 
made him happy in spite of all worldly ills! — ^If 
it had but been thus I It seemed to her so pitifully 
sad. 

It will be perceived that she took the woman's 
view merely, of the case. Neither from experience 
or instinct was she capable of seeing any other. 
Love was to her as the breath of life, and in with- 
holding it from one who— as she believed in her 
simplicity — had given his all to her, she felt sometimes 
pierced as by the poignant compunction of one who 
has done unintentional murder. All of whidi ex- 
aggerated feeling was of course utterly at variance 
with everything that cool judgment and conmion 
sense would have prompted or sanctioned. A very 
little experience of life teaches most girls a less 
limited philosophy than thi& But it has been said 
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that Evelyn Gascoigne was not capable of taking 
a wide and many-sided view of the subject. Her 
manner of life isolated her from those who might 
have enlightened her ignorance, and there was 
nothing in her own heart to teach her anything 
better than the primitive woman's doctrine that feel- 
ing is living, and love the divinest reality of life. 

And so poor little Eve must get through her un- 
reasonable and inconsistent trouble as best she may. 
It was indeed of a very complicated nature. All 
that day she suffered in addition to everything else 
much agony of compunction — ^being self-accused of 
equivocation and deception a dozen times. She 
would have given the world to have been able to 
tell some one aU the truth. Oh, if Aunt Mary had 
been there, to take her to her arms, and hold her 
against her heart while she confessed everything! 
Only Aunt Mary, she thought, could have under- 
stood, and made allowances for all those contra- 
dictions of feeling that were mysterious even to 
herself. Aunt Mary would have known — would 
have consoled and counselled her. But it was so 
different now. There was no one to whom she 
could go — ^no one to whom she dared confide her 
secret and all the foolish weakness involved therein ; 
and she must needs be a hypocrite in her own eyes, 
for the time. 
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It was sharp torture to the sbgle* minded gii); 
to whom concealment appeared ugly, unnatural, and 
painful, instead of being inyested with a certain 
rcHnantic charm of its own. To her '*a secret sor- 
row "^ was anything rather than the sentinieatak 
luxury, fondly cherished and proudly enjoyed, whicb 
it sometimes would appear to be to young ladies* 
And — poor child ! it wa£t her first secret, and its 
pains and perplexities were her first unshared aor* 
rows. It was a sore time for her, therefora She 
moved about the house and garden languidly and 
listless^, — all her wonted elasticity quite gone and 
the sweet serenity so habitual to her &ir, pure face 
clouded by a very visible trouble. 

Her father watched her with tender disquietude 
during these days. One evening, just before his 
departure on a brief visit to Loudon, it ha|^9ened 
that he discovered her alone in the study, utttrfy 
lost in reverie while standing at the window ap-^ 
parently regarding the fast-fading sunset. The sad* 
ness in her face was not to be mistaken. Lett 
comprehensible was the start of painful cosfiisioa 
with which she turned round, at the touch of hit 
hand on her shoulder. 

Without a word he drew her towards him, usd 
looked gently but searchingly in the poor, quivering 
face. But there was no responsive gaze : the eyed 
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which iiever till now had failed to meet his with the 
&ah stead&stness of trusting and trusted love, were 
downcast, — the long lashes resting on the cheek to 
which the colour kept going and coming with 
Btcaage fitfulness. 

**It grieves me .to see my darling so troubled," 
tbe&ther said at last — and paused. But no an- 
swering word or look coming from her, he went on m 
theiwane quiet tone, wherein a certain firm inflection 
tempered the tenderness. '^I know you must be 
anxious, — ^I would not wish it to be otherwise. But 
I trust I may be able to bring you back some com- 
forting news of your friend. — ^I shall go and see 
Colonel Hughes directly on my arrival. And 
mnnwhile— you know that there is a point beyond 
wUch anxiety over trials, whether of our own or of 
those dear to us, is practically faithlessness. That is 
not like my brave little Eve, — ^her father's chief help 
and comfort, always." 

^ Ok, papa ! don't speak to me like that. I — I 
cannot bear it^" she cried, hiding her kce in his 
bieast, and feeling half heartbroken between pain and 
self-abasement : " I know I am wrong — so wrong. 
It IS thai makes me most miserable, I think. And 
I cannot — cannot help it !" 

** But you will try? Never leave off trying. 
The mere effort to ' help it ' is mueh» If we give 
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Strength and energy to the attack, you know there is 
all the less left for resistance. In these battles the 
opposing forces are recruited each fix>m each, and 
the gain of the one side is doubly the loss of the 
other," said Mr. Gascoigne, smiling yet serious, as. 
he fondly stroked her soft hair. He added pre- 
sently — "And my child will not misunderstand!! 
She knows how keenly her father feels with her in 
thi» matter ? — No— don't shrink away from me——" 

** Oh — you don't know — ^you don't know !" was all 
Eve could say, amid the tears that his tendemeas 
had caused to overflow tumultuously. She claqied 
his hands in hers closely and tightly, and for an in* 
stant lifted her streaming eyes to his earnest^ com- 
passionate gaze. Then again she hid her face, and 
nestled to his heart like a frightened bird — tresat' 
bling and palpitating ; and in another minute the 
fluttering lips would have unclosed again and let 
forth some, at least, of the imprisoned thoughts and. 
feelings whose mysterious complexity so oppressed 
and disturbed her innocent heart. In another 
minute, so far as words could tell it, her poor little 
secret would have been told — 

But into the room burst Charlie, followed by 
Walter. 

"Papal Mr. Pencold, from Trumin, is in the 
counting-house, and begs to see you." 
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" And the men are bringing in that lot of ropes 
trhich," &c., &c., &c. 

And Eve shyly started from her father's arms. 
For an instant he detained her, and bent down ten- 
derly to kiss the dear, drooping head : — ^then he let 
her go, and presently himself left the room, followed 
by his boys, to attend to these claims of inexorable 
** business." 

There occurred no other opportunity for quiet 
talk between the father and daughter before he left 
home early next morning; but through his long 
journey Mr. Gascoigne meditated much on all that 
had passed — trying, by his intimate knowledge of 
the child's nature, to understand what had seemed 
mysterious in her of late. He could not satisfy 
himself, nor help being vaguely uneasy at this con- 
tinuous depression, so foreign to the usual healthful 
elasticity of the young girl's temperament. Perhaps, 
though, it was not altogether unnatural in her cir- 
cumstances, he finally admitted. He could under- 
stand that the placid, unstirred life of quiet Long- 
liope, so dear and happy to Eve at other times, might 
actually be hurtful to her, just now. 

^^ She needs rousing. If she could take an active 
instead of merely passive interest. If she could but 
do something to help, instead of uselessly fretting — 
my poor little Eve !" fondly mused the father. 
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And two days later, a letter from him to Eve con- 
veyed a proposition that took the rest of the family 
much by surprise. It was no other than that she 
should at once come to London on a visit to pooc 
Miss Hughes, who was anxiously desirous to have 
her, and to whom indeed her companionship would 
be most valuable — most comforting. The Colonel 
had gone to some German baths, a month ago^- 
leaving his sister in solitude at Chelsea, ^le was 
likely to be similarly lonely tor some weeks to ctome,' 
and the society of one who could not only sympa* 
thi2e in her anxieties, but help her to bear them. 
cheerfully and hopefully, would be the very best 
thing possible for her, Mr. Gascoigne was atore. And 
he knew how Eve would dearly love thus indirecilj 
to help her absent friend by being a solace ta pocHT 
•* Aunt Phrasie." Would she come ? 

Yes, indeed she would, right gladly^ Mr. Gaa-^ 
coigne had judged with correctness. There had not 
been such a natural %ht in her eyes or aa mudi' 
buoyancy in her step for a week past, aa on the 
day when she was making her preparations for 
leaving home on what some people would hardlj. 
have thought a very promising or exhilarating mis- 
sdon. 

And next morning early, the boys aad Katie 
accompanied her and Norman to Rock Point, whence 
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tiiey watched the familiar dog-cart dash down the 
hill towards Starmouth. 

** There — she's looking back ! she's waving her 
hand I Oh dear — that's the last. They're come 
to the turn. We shan't see them again!" cried 
Katie, cEsconsolately. To which Charlie, gruff 
and philosophical after his manner, rejoined — 
**One *ud think they were going to the other side 
of the world, Katie, to hear you. Norman's coming 
hadt by dinner-time, and Eve won't be long away, 
I'll be bound. There's nothing to be sentimental 
about.'^ 

The little girl looked up at him with reproachful 
remonstrance that would soon have found verbal ex- 
pression ; — but seeing how little his face corrobo- 
rated the cynical indifference of his words, she had 
the feminine tact and forbearance to say nothing. 
'The fact was that Charlie felt rather low-spirited 
himself, on this occasion. Eve's departure seemed to 
him miserably in keeping with what he considered 
had been a very dull summer. All through the 
bright, warm, sunny weather, there had been no ex- 
cursions, no pic-nics ; Eve seldom had cared to go 
out boating, or to the sea-shore — and in short there 
had been scarcely any of the accustomed enjoyments 
proper to the season. And now it was over. These 
.quiet, brooding October days were the last they 
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must expect of mild weather. By the time Ere 
came back, it would be winter again. 

" It was different last year," Charlie moodily said, 
apropos to nothing but his own meditations, as he 
assisted Walter to moor the boat on their return. 
^* That was jolly enough, that was. What fim we 
used to have, rowing Miss lisle and Eve all about 
the river ! And what lots of excursions we had ! 
That was something like a summer. This one has 
just been nothing at all. We haven't been any- 
where, to signify." 

" We've had no one staying here, you see ; that's 
the way of it," responded Walter, sighing slightly ; 
" and in an out-of-the-world place like this, we're sa 
dependent on that sort of thing. There's no society 
worthy the name, within reach." 

" Well, but I can't see why we shouldn't enjoy 
ourselves whether we've visitors or not We always 
used to, years ago," Charlie remarked, with the air 
of a veteran. " I remember lots of summers wbm 
there wasn't any one but just ourselves — and we 
went about and had no end of fim. But some- 
how, this year Eve and Norman haven't seemed 
to care a bit to go anywhere* I'm sure I don't 
know " 

Here he paused abruptly, and no more was said 
till they separated from Katie at the garden-gate by 
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which she returned to the house, while they walked 
on together to the ship-yard. Then said Charlie in 
an ominously subdued tone, to his brother — 

" I expect it's this bother about the Lisles that's 
at the root of it all. It's that has made Eve so dull, 
and — other people too, p'raps. It seems to me we've 
never been quite the same since she went away — 
Miss Lisle, I mean — ^last November. And I'll tell 
you one thing," pursued the boy confidentially, and 
in a lower voice than ever — '' I know one person be- 
lon^ng to this house that I am quite sure hasn't 
ever been the same since she left it." 

" What do you mean ?" cried Walter, colouring 
to the roots of his hair, with mingled feelings, 
among which possibly was a guilty consciousness 
that his enthusiastic devotion had not been so long. 
Hved. 

"Why — can't you guess? Haven't you ever 
thought ? — Why, — Norman ! Don't you under- 
stand ?" 

Charlie looked pretematurally knowing, but his 
brother was either mystified or incredulous, or both. 
At length he burst out laughing. 

**Oh, you're wrong there, I can promise you! 
Tou just know nothing about it. You're completely 
out. I happen to know that he always rather dis- 
liked her." 
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" Ah — that was ai first Of course I know as 
well as you do that they always used to disagree aod 
dispute and all that, at first. But that's no rule. 
And it was quite different afterwards. She was ever 
so much pleasanter before she went away, don't you 
remember ?" 

" I thought her very pleasant — uncommonly plea* 
sant, from the first. I always admired her im» 
mensely," stated Mr. Walter, with an air sen^Uy 
more " young mannish " than he could or would have 
commanded twelve months before. " And with re- 
gard to Norman you're altogether mistaken, you 
may take my word for it By Jove ! I should like 
to see his face when you mention the idea to him !" 

**I'm not going to mention the idea. And I 
wouldn't advise you to, neither. And I don't care for 
what you say. I know what I think, and perhaps 
some day — we shall see." 

And Charlie subsided into silence and enjoyed his 
own meditations, in the course of which he did not 
fail to recall various "things he had noticed;" — 
small links in the chain of his startling theory. It 
. was all very fine for Walter to set him down in that 
way, and tell him he knew nothing about it He had 
his eyes open, and he had noticed things, and he 
knew what those sort of things meant, quite well ; — 
he'd read about them, in books. 
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However, he buried his suspicions in his own 
breast from that time forth. Even when circum- 
stances seemed most inclined to favour the strange 
and delusive idea, he refrained from all comment 
thereon, save to himself. And Mr. Gascoigne re- 
turned home, leaving Eve with Miss Hughes at 
Chelsea — and the October days wore away gor- 
geous to the last, and again the time of storms 
and shipwrecks came to Goldharbour and Long- 
hope. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



RETROSPECT. 



With Claudia too, and under the more fervid 
southern sky, — winter, spring and summer had 
melted into one another, and autumn was come 
again. How long the time seemed, in one sense ; — 
how hrief in another I By no arbitrary rule of the 
calendar can be calculated such a year as this had 
been to Claudia Lisle. It was almost a life-time, 
a whole age of new experience and altered feeling; 
although the blank monotony of the weary months 

• 

as they passed her by, had seemed to leave no mark 
by which she might recognize their lapse. It itiight 
have been last month only, that this new strange 
life began. The first week had appeared as long as 
all the rest of the time put together. And yet it 
seemed impossible, incredible, that little more than 
a year had passed since the day when she travel- 
led with Eve through the radiant English country, 
and crossed the river to Longhope under the sunset 
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sky of a September evening! Involuntarily she 
made tJiai the Hegira of her thoughts. And now 
that the same season had come round again, it 
was a torturing pleasure day by day to recall the 
successive incidents of "that time last year" — 
with the kind of hungry craving which feels more 
famished the more it is fed. Alas! the contrast 
between the sweetness and wholesomeness of the 
happy daily life, then — and now ! It seemed some- 
times as if her over-burdened heart must burst to 
think of it. Such a passion of tender regretful yearn- 
ing, as would come upon her after indulgence in these 
sad, sweet, mocking memories ! Oh, pleasant, sunny, 
beautiful past! — from the dark gloom of to-day it 
was almost blinding to contemplate its brightness. 

And there is usually this added poignancy to the 
griefe and disappointments of the young, that to the 
sufferer's own idea, each \^{hs first who has had to 
endure this trial, to feel this anguish. There is no 
solace, no encouragement for them in the remem- 
brance of others who have passed through the same 
strife and twrf been wounded unto death, — who have 
been encompassed by the same stormy waters yet 
have lifted their heads above them, struggled on, and 
reached safe shore again at last. The instinctive 
egotism which walls in the horizon of most young 
minds hinders them from seeing those beacons. 
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as it were, which others have left in their livfes 
and experiences ; like travellers who erect a cairn 
or cross upon a mountain-top or rocky reef, to show 
that humanity has passed that way before and 
lived to tell the tale. This may be one reason 
among others why some people as they grow older, 
while their capacity of suffering is perhaps even in- 
creased from what it was in youth, are able to bear it 
so much better. Greater knowledge of life has taught 
them not only that trouble is universal (that half* 
truth on which the cynic insists so triumphantly), but 
that consolation is eternal ; and that the densest 
cloud of human wrong is everywhere* surrounded by 
the infinite radiance of divine love. True Christian 
endurance is neither stolid nor despairing, but brave 
as well as submissive, — ^hopeful as well as patient. 
But aH this is attained only through a matured ex- 
perience, a strong and vital faith, and generously 
wide sympathies such as the young can rarely.know. 
No marvel, therefore, that they suffer keenly ; that 
they need all the elastic vitality of fresh and unworn 
energies to stand against the shock of sudden anguish 
or the wearing persistency of continuous trouble 
when it rises black and inexorable before them ;— 
shadowing the prospect that had been so sunny, 
blockading the way that had been so smooth. 

And indeed, Claudia's native vigour, both physi- 
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cal and mental, stood her in good stead now. The 
superabundant vital energy and " spirit " which in 
former days had been so apt to degenerate into 
restlessness and impatience, found a fit direction 
throughout this time of trial. Her perseverance 
was unwearying, her hopefulness imquenchable. 
Many weeks of disappointment and failure ensued 
^-as could have been foretold by any one less un- 
versed in such matters than herself — on her un- 
aided endeavours to procure employment in teach- 
ing. Very sanguine and confident at first, she had 
to learn by tedious degrees the dreary realities of 
the Battle of Life. It was an ordeal such as might 
have sickened the heart and utterly spent the cou- 
rage of most girls so new to such experience, so un- 
tried in trouble, so untrained in patience, as she was. 
Nevertheless she strove on. She would not give in. 
Day by day, as the slender sum waxed less and 
less that must support them till her brother joined 
them, or till the uncertain arrival of the next Indian 
remittance — Claudia pressed back the quaking fears 
that tried to gain power over her ; and harder still, 
resisted her father's reiterated entreaties that she 
would do the very thing she most shrunk from — 
write to Phrasie and ask " assistance." Compara- 
tively little as she contrived that he should feel the 
hardships and privations of their position, it was still 
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too much for the querulous, self-indulgent old man 
to bear patiently. Why didn't she write at once, 
and ask Euphrasia for a temporary accommodation ? 
What in the world was the sense of their being so 
pinched in everything, and compelled to sudi absurdly 
strict economy ? Life was not worth having on such 
terms. Questions and reproaches like these could 
only be met by evasively general expressions of 
encouragement, or silence. It was useless, Claudia 
felt, to attempt to explain her own view of the case. 
Let full justice be done to her. It was no mere 
personal pride that held her back. She would have 
claimed her old friend's assistance with all the free- 
dom that their long connection rendered simply 
natiural, but for one or two hindering considerations. 
She was jealous over her father's dignity, — and felt 
a vague sense of something unfit, and almost mean, 
in applying for help to the poor weak, loving woman 
who was capable, she knew, of any amoimt of sacri- 
fice for either of them. And then again, Harry 
had impressed upon her his wish that their family 
difficulties and necessities should not be exposed 
to the comments of Colonel Hughes. It was not 
to be thought of. No — they must battle throu^ 
the storm by themselves; uncomplaining, and un- 
assisted. 

She gained her point; for Mr. Lisle was too 
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apathetic and supine to take any active measures as 
to their plans of life, ways and means, present or 
proepectiye. Indeed, except for an occasional out- 
break of anger or complaint, he never spoke on the 
subject, — always fretfully refusing to " consider," or 
*' advise," or in any way to assist his daughter in 
the numerous perplexities which arose. It made 
his head ache to talk about these things, he declared. 
" They " — whomsoever he might mean by that pro- 
noun — had robbed and made a beggar of him, and 
the least they could do was to let him alone, now, 
Lodie might do anything she liked — settle whatever 
she thought best — he wouldn't interfere. 

Poor Lodie, thus cast on her own resources, some- 
times felt quite an anguish of dismay and helpless- 
ness come over her. But Harry was coming — that 
was the saving thought in which she took refuge 
when things looked darkest and she felt most desolate. 
Directly the business affairs were concluded, he in- 
tended to take the next mail to Marseilles, and join 
them at Nice. 

Then, he said, they could discuss their future plans. 
He himself did not think of remainiug in the army. 
It was too expensive a profession, and one in which, 
at present, there was little chance of rapid advance* 
ment. More definite work was a necessity to him 
now. For the sake of his iaAher and sister he desired 
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to. make his way without loss of time. He wanted 
to retrieve the position of the family, if not its fortune. 
But they would talk over it alL They would hold 
a fisimily counciL '^ Before setting to, it will be a 
comfort to see you and my fietther agidn,*' wrote 
Harry, impulsive and colloquial as even *^ I think I 
shouldn't be so confoundedly impatient about things' 
as I used to be in our prosperous days. The £actis, 
I believe we all wanted taking down a p^ or two, 
Lodie, and we may as well avail ourselves of the 
privilege now we've got it. You've no idea what a 
taste of real hard work and the cares of the world 
has done for me. I feel ever so much more of a man 
and a brother, not only to you» but to lots of fellows 
I used to look down on when I went about clothed 
in scarlet and gold, and thought it rather too much 
trouble to eat my dinner every day." 

That letter — with its bursts of compunctioQ and 
awkward tenderness, and its many indications of real* 
thoughtfulness and earnest resolve for the future-^ 
infinitely cheered Claudia's sinking spirit ; and the 
hope and expectation of his coming was like a ray 
of new light in the blank dusk of the dismal futufa 
Some of the forgotten sweetness of life seemed to 
well up again and course through its accustomed 
channels, with the thought that very soon her bro- 
ther would come to guide and help and take care 
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of ihem. She wearied for the support of his pre- 
sence — for the comfort of his love — with an almost 
intolerable yearning. For it is a suggestive fact 
that Claudia lisle, in these isLys^campeHed to be 
^self-dependent," with no one to control her actions 
or question her decisions, had never felt so keenly 
the need of a stronger arm to lean on — a stronger 
mind to direct her judgment and share her responsi- 
bilities. She longed for peace and rest, for love and 
care, and the shelter of home ; — even as she had 
longed, or believed she longed, when all these were 
ber'sy for freedom from their immunities as well as 
from their kindly restraints. And her brother's 
coming wovli restore to her some of these lost 
Ueasings, Lodie thought. 

In proportion to the deamess of the hope, was 
the bitterness of the disappointment The over- 
whelming news of the mutiny came upon her, as 
upon countless thousands equally unprepared. Harry 
had joined his regiment a week before the day fixed 
Sor his departure to Europe. The same mail by 
which he would have come brought his hasty letter 
telling of his different destination. It was a heavy 
blow ; but when the first shock was over, the very 
terror of the tidings lent her coiurage and resigna- 
tixxL Something of the spirit worthy a soldier'^ 
sister fired her heart, then. Like the Spartan women 
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of old, she felt that she herself could have urged 
him on and watched him depart, — exiiltant to 
know he was bound on that mission of help to the 
weak — of rescue to the defenceless. 

Nevertheless, lowlier after-thoughts wovld come, 
and the personal grief and anxiety would have its 
way. She had then to endure the shivering reco^ 
nition of his daily, hourly peril ; the doubt of what 
might be the end, and the certainty that at best, 
this unthoughlH,f war must engross him in its 
dangers, and separate them for a wearily long time 
to come. Dreary, dismal thoughts were these for the 
lonely girl ; for there was no one to share them, no 
one whose sympathy she could claim. Her fsithef 
seemed almost obtuse to circumstances not affecting 
his own immediate comfort. Once having hoards and 
ejaculated over the terrible news from India and 
his son's share therein, he appeared to dismiss the 
subject from his mind. 

And all this time the spring had been advancing^ 
and unlike our northern and fitful, but most dear and 
exquisite season which we call by the same name^ 
brought with it a constancy of burning sunshine and 
warm air, and all the revelry of nature and enerrating 
languor of climate that in the south inevitably comes 
therewith. Claudia's hope of pupils grew fainter 
and fidnter now ; for like flocks of passage birds the 
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English and other sojourners were leaving the place, 
and even the resident and native families took their 
departure for chateaux high up among the mountains, 
or to less sheltered marine residences farther along 
the coast Nice was becoming empty ; the lodging- 
houses were one by one shutting up; the hotels 
closed their persiennes permanently, and even the 
shops seemed to do business in a lazy sort of way, 
with eyes only half open. 

Worst of all, the heat acting on Mr. Lisle's already 
weak and irritable state, made him really ilL The 
English doctor whom she at once called in, pro- 
nounced it to be nothing necessarily serious ; but on 
his second visit, Lodie thought the crisis of all their 
difficulties had arrived when he suggested that his 
patient should be removed as soon as possible to 
some cooler situation on the hills. The heat of the 
town at this season was trying to most invalids, and 
might prove highly injurious to him if he were much 
longer subjected to it. Although it was rather late 
in the season, lodgings might still be secured in some 
of the desirable localities. They would find the 
diange delightful, and he believed it would be of 
immediate benefit to the invalid, concluded Dr. 
Henderson ; kindly desirous to encourage the young 
lady, whose look of perplexed anxiety he had no idea 
arose from any other source than her &ther's healtk 
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For adversity had not yet set its stamp on Claudia*^ 
aspect and bearing. The hundred small but wearing 
trials that poverty and worldly struggle entails, had 
not been suffered early enough or long enough to 
take from her look and voice and manner, the dia- 
racteristic unmistakable air of easy ladyhood, the 
quiet self-posses^on of which, — ^fearless, however 
gentle— might well be supposed an evidence of a 
daily life that had known no such vulgar, grindii^ 
cares. True, the lodging in which they were living 
was poorly furnished, and only redeemed frcHn ob* 
trusively shabby discomfort by dint of Claadia's 
ceaseless exertions of taste and ingenuity. And 
such shallow devices as arrangement of flowers and 
books, muslin draperies, and so forth, do little to 
delude a quick observer, when the more sabslaotial 
appointments leave much to be desired. But Dr. 
Henderson, like many another busy man, kept hit 
perceptions strictly devoted to his own profesaonal 
needsw In a diagnosis, not a shade or a hair's 
breadth of difference one way or another escaped 
him. In other matters, he was prone to be some** 
what obtuse. Thus, it was a surprise, quite startliiig 
the excellent doctor from his usual imperturbable 
calm, when this distinguished looking young lady^ 
having listened in attentive silence to all he had 
been saying, lifted her eyes to his kindly fiuse 
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and alter a momentary hesitation said, simply and 
straightforwardly — 

** Will you tell me the least expensive way in 
which — ^with comfort to papa — ^this removal can be 
arranged ? We are poor. For the last two or three 
months I have been trying to get employment as a 
teacher; but I have been unsuccessful, and — and 
our resources are very limited just now. If it is best 
for papa we must have this change ;— somehow it 
must be — it thaU be managed. But — ^if you could 
advise me ? — I have no friends in Nice " 

And then the clear voice faltered a little, and the 
onconsciously appealing eyes were clouded for a 
moment She hardly knew what had prompted this 
eudden outspeaking, or how she had been enabled 
to get through it. Now it was done, — ^in the brief, 
Uank silence that ensued, she would have given 
the world to recall her words. 

She did not know how well-founded was her 
instinct of reliance in that benign countenance and 
earnest vwce I The Doctor said very little — indeed, 
his thoughts were too busy ; and moreover, the con- 
flciousness of his just-received fee, now reposing in 
his waistcoatrpocket, was hurting him like a guilty 
memory. But in spite of this reticence of expres- 
sion, Claudia somehow felt reassured When he 
left her, she felt glad, relieved, thankful that she 
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had spoken. It was of her momentary doubt, not 
of her trust, that she felt ashamed. 

And indeed. Dr. Henderson and his wife proved 
fidthful, helpful fnends to lonely Claudia lisla 
She could not but wonder gratefully at the constant 
and sympathizing solicitude which from the first they 
evinced for her father and herself, strangers as 
they were. That they were strangers, poor and m 
trouble, might, it is true, have been a sufficient pass- 
port to the ready interest of the Doctor at any time. 
For he was one of those who so benevolently and 
unselfishly pursue that vocation which perhaps more 
than any other brings its professors in contact wifli 
varied kinds of human trial, that we are bound te 
regard it as one of the most blessedly privileged by 
which a Christian may work out his Master's teach- 
ing. The opportunity of aiding another was never 
voluntarily sufiered by him to escape. The know- 
ledge of this poor pale girl's need of friends would 
doubtless have been enough, therefore, to make boA 
himself and his wife desirous to be of use to her. 
But besides this, Mr. Trenant's letter arrived, to 
give especial strength and earnestness to the interest 
already existing in their kind hearts for the poor 
invalid East Indian and his daughter. 

Not till long afterwards, however, did Claudia 
know of this hidden moving spring which caused 
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0ie general benevolence and kindliness of these good 
people to be so particular and especial with regard 
to herself and her father. And continually their 
thoughtful solicitude, their generous, considerate 
kindness^ took her by surprise. But she soon learned 
to accept it all quite naturally and unquestioningly* 
She did not seek to comprehend. It was enough for 
her to try and be fitly grateful for this infinite and 
unexpected blessing. Like stepping on dry land after 
shipwreck,— like coming into a warm room after a 
IcHig journey in cold, rain, and storm, — like anything, 
in short, that is most soothing and healing and com- 
fortmg, — was to poor Claudia this new sense of 
having friends near her, to help her with counsel 
and sympathy. 

They helped her in all ways. Guided by them, 
she removed her father into summer lodgings which 
they found for her. They even obtained her some 
pupils, in the children of a retired bourgeois living 
near, who came to her for two or three hours every 
day. It was in this mode Claudia Lisle began to 
put in practice her aspirations of long ago towards 
working for her living. 

Later, when the approaching autumn brought the 
usual throng of sojourners, and they returned to 
their old abode in the town, she found more pupils 
through Mrs. Henderson's influence. She was quite 
busy then — and found a wonderful solace in being 
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80. For humble— in comparison to what she had 
been wont to imagine as her work in the wwld— 
as was this occupation of teaching music to little 
girls? it is a fact that all true and earnest ^'working** 
bears with it that diarm of self-forgetfulness whidi 
is in itself one element of happiness ; and doubtless 
it helped her to maintain her courage and her cheer- 
fulness day by day, week by week, as nothing else 
could have done. 

And thus had passed the months with her, since 
the ominous beginning of the year. Two or three 
brief and hurried letters from Harry came at uncer- 
tain intervals, each bringing that exquisite solace of 
temporary relief which only they can know who 
suffer under the heavy burden of suspense. And 
Fhrasie wrote .constantly, and sent her all the latest 
news she could get her brother to collect at the 
Horse Guards. Once or twice also came little letters 
from Eve ; one written — just after the tidings of ihe 
mutiny — in a passion of tender trouble and fond 
sympathy, that made Claudia's heart yearn over her 
with a strange sense of sweetness and of pathos. 

Except for these links to the old life, it might 
almost have seemed to her that she had altogetiier 
drifted out of it. The very strangeness of this dif- 
ferent life was growing familiar to her now ; — ^with 
the dreary familiarity of an unloved routine that goes 
on — and on — without a hope of change. 



CHAPTER VIL 



STILLNESS AND STORM, 



Perhaps we seldom recognize either our blessings 
or our misfortunes at first sight. The angels of dis* 
dpline and difficulty sometimes come to us in radiant 
vesture from which the light soon seems to us to 
&de. The pathway bordered with flowers, which 
looks so pleasant and so safe, often leads through 
much entanglement into but a dreary wilderness at 
last. For our consolation, let us remember the con- 
verse truth. The sad-eyed, dark-robed visitant was 
an angel whom we entertained unawares ; and the 
gloomy way — trough to the feet and shadowy to the 
eight — ^led us to where we found healing and com- 
fort and peace. As a quaint old English writer has 
said, no less truly than sweetly , " We do often 
kiss those troubles at parting, which we met with 
trembling." And thus Claudia had floated through 
the very channel that threatened most peril, into 
comparatively calm waters — ^into something like a 
haven of rest 
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Her new pupils were English — the younger chil- 
dren of a large family who inhabited a pleasant villa 
close by. The Buttons were wealthy, kindhearted, 
homely people, — nothing more. A year and a half 
ago Miss Lisle would have summarily dismissed 
their claims to notice with the trenchant verdict — 
"commonplace." Perhaps they were; but then 
there are some human qualities, " common " as the 
flowers by the wayside, for which when the road 
is barren we are very thankful ; and then perhaps 
learn for the first time that there is an element of 
beauty even in them. 

Claudia was grateful for the friendly goodwill 
which these people took pains to show her and her 
fether : — especially she valued and was touched by 
any attention to him. And old Mr. Sutton, the 
grandfather of the family and a valetudinarian himself, 
actually " got on " wonderfully well with the languid 
East Indian, and constantly came to play back- 
gammon with him, or invited him to join their nightly 
whist-table. It was an unexpected relief to Claudia 
to see her father roused from his habitual indi£fer^ 
ence, and appear to take a dignified pleasure in 
this interchange of visits. He was thirty years 
younger than his new acquaintance, but they 
had much in common ; not only in tastes and pre* 
udices, but in physical weakness and inactivity, 
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as the daughter sometimes recognized, mournfully 
enough. 

Continually, now, their evenings were spent at 
Villa Bianca ; — and while her father and the elders 
of the family were absorbed in their rubber, she 
played for the young ladies, or heard them sing, or 
sat at needlework and tried to take her part in the 
lively, girlish, and very unintellectual conversation 
that prevailed. It was strange to her at first, and 
** trying," as women say, to find herself once more 
ID the warm atmosphere of social life, surrounded by 
bright young faces and the familiar sound of cheer- 
ful English voices and ringing laughter. There was 
rather a dreary incongruity between this glad, busy 
external life in which she took her part, and moved 
and spoke and appeared like other girls — and that 
inner life which was so much more real to her, 
which was full of cloud and trouble, the heaviness of 
suspense, its yearning and apprehension. But she 
reproached herself for the instinctive pain that 
sometimes ached at her heart, and would not give 
way to it. She ought to be grateful — she was 
grateful ; and she knew that with all in whom it is 
more than a mere spiritual efflorescence — rootless 
and ephemeral — this gratitude for the guiding care 
vouchsafed in the past, ought to inspire a fuller and 
more vital trust for the future. And she tried very 
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hard to realize this serenity of trust Sometimes, 
for a season, she could attain to it. Now and then, 
looking out on some softer phase of the beauty of 
that brilliant, dazzling south, she would feel the 
sense of Divme care and love steal into her heart 
like healing dew — nourishing and strengthening; 
and she would lift her head and feel strong again. 
Sometimes, too, a quiet hour spent with kind Mrs. 
Henderson would " do her good," and renew her 
courage and her cheerfulness. It was not ofl«B 
she could allow herself the indulgence of such 
a visit — for the Doctor lived on the other side 
of the town, and she could only [on rare occa- 
sions leave her father for so long as the walk there 
and back made necessary. Once or twice, how- 
ever, she had been excused from accompanying him 
to the Suttons, and had spent the evening with her 
friend. 

And one shining November day, an arrangement 
of this kind had been made ; and Lodie, clad in the 
freshest dress her slender wardrobe afforded now-a- 
days, was waiting the arrival of Mrs. Henderson^ 
who was to drive her home in her pony phaeton. 
Meanwhile, she had some last cares to bestow on 
her father, who was to go to Villa Bianca an 
hour or so later. 

"You will be sure and be there by half-past 
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SIX, you know, papa? I think they expect some 
friends." 

" Yes ; that Mrs. Clarke, who is such a poor whist 
player, is to bring some ladies who are staying with 
her. One of them's a very good player, she says — 
not that she's any judge." 

"1 hope she will be — for your sake and Mr. 
Sutton's. And you'll get ready soon, won't you, 
papa ? You'll find your evening dress all ready in 
your room." 

"Did you clean my diamond studs, and the 
sleeve-links ?" 

" Yes, papa. They are on your table. And the 
man has polished your boots so well. They look 
quite elegant." 

"Ha — well — ^remind me I send for that Paris 
bootmaker, whose shop I saw the other day. He 
must measure me for dress boots without more loss 
of time. Are you going now, then? Is your 
friend come? Good-bye, my dear. Present my 
compliments to the Doctor and his good wife," con- 
cluded Mr. Lisle, grandly. " They will, of course, 
provide an escort for your return home ?" 

" Oh yes. And you will not be late, papa ?" 

" No, no. The Suttons are early people — which 
is one reason why I do not object to go to their 
house. Good-bye, my dear," he said again, and 
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waved his hand in formal valediction, as she left the 
room. 

In another minute she was seated beside Mrs. 
Henderson in the pretty pony-carriage which so 
curiously recalled her own charioteering days in 
Chillingham. 

It was an afternoon not to be forgotten by Claudia. 
The weather was appropriate to May rather than to 
November. For two days previously, a good deal of 
rain had fallen ; swelling the usually thin thread of 
water which flowed down a wide but otherwise water- 
less channel and was dignified by the name of Le 
Torrent, into something much worthier its impoang 
title. And after this rare refreshment, the moun- 
tains and gardens and olive groves which had been 
looking so arid and parched in the unfailing sun- 
shine, were as if newly created. Colour asserted 
itself with a simultaneous subtlety and distinctness, 
such as the southern atmosphere alone permits ; and 
the clear blue gray of the crags, the celestial bloom 
on the olive foliage, and the intense emerald of the 
cypresses, were all pronounced and yet harmo- 
nious, like tones of a glorious music made visible* 
Everything, near and far, shone with a wonderful 
light that seemed as much innate as reflected. 
On the tops of the distant mountains soft clouds 
were resting, — tenderly white now, but by-and-by 
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to be kindled into rosy fire by the touch of the de- 
clining sun. And the sea — that capricious, feminine 
Mediterranean, of many and most variable moods 
And aspects — had passed during the last twenty-four 
hours through the several phases of passion, gloom, 
and half-sullen stillness; till now it had relented 
into a radiant ecstasy of calm, — the level rays of the 
afternoon sunshine making the mobile surface shim- 
mer with its tenderest glow — its loveliest colour. 

Then — ah ! how pleasant it was to enter the well- 
ordered and completely English-looking home, and 
rest in Mrs. Henderson's tasteful drawing-room, 
bung with familiar prints, and adorned with busts 
and statuettes and graceful vases of flowers, and the 
numberless "pretty things'* that had once been so 
accustomed and so dear to Claudia Lisle. It gave her 
a thrill of pleasure to see them, even now ; — the very 
look of the books and English periodicals on the 
table, was like a breath of the home-atmosphere — 
half-delicious — half-pathetic. And Lodie always 
felt a peculiar sweetness creep into her heart when 
she was able to have a long quiet talk with Mrs. 
Henderson; who was so earnest, yet so cheerful, 
and possessed abundant feeling without the smallest 
tendency to be " sentimental." It cheered her — it 
encouraged her — to hear this older woman speak of 
life and its sorrows — and its hopes. When she 
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chanced to recall her own troubles — ^and they had 
been many — there was a trustful patience in 
her eyes and in her voice that appealed most elo- 
quently to her listener. Sometimes, too, as on this 
particular evening, Claudia would lead her to speak 
on a subject that was always of deep interest to her. 
For she had made a discovery not long ago — one 
that more than ever drew her towards the Doctor's 
gentle wife. Mrs. Trenant — Eve's beloved Aunt 
Mary — had been her dear fiiend. Mrs. Henderson 
could show her the very house, close by, where she 
had passed so many troubled years, and which she 
had left twenty years ago, a widow with her little son. 
Claudia was never weary of hearing about that 
devoted wife and mother ; of her goodness and 
sweetness, and her brave endurance of sorrow and 
trial that none knew about more intimately than 
Mrs. Henderson. The girl would listen, absorbed ; 
seldom saying much on her own part. And although 
her hostess knew that she was well acquainted with 
the family of her old friend, she had never asked a 
question, or sought to disturb the reticence the young 
girl evidently desired to maintain. But to-night, 
somehow, Claudia seamed more than usually moved 
by the talk they had had. When the time came 
for her to go, she lingered wistfully and clung to 
Mrs. Henderson's hand. 
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" I have had such a happy evening !" she said ; 
and in strange comment on the words, her eyes 
filled with tears. " It seems like — almost like being 
at Longhope again," she falteringly went on. 
" And you don't know that I — ^that they — are — dear 
friends—?" 

** Yes, my child, I do know. At least, I believed 
it must be so. But don't be troubled, dear ; don't 
tell me more just yet" 

And Mrs. Henderson looked into her face with 
motherly tenderness that was overwhelmingly, even 
painfully, sweet to poor Lodie. After a minute's 
brave endeavour to preserve her composure and 
make the constrained smile hide the spasmodic 
quivering of her mouth, she fairly succumbed, and 
turned aside with an irrepressible sob ; and when 
her companion gently wound her arm round her 
and drew the young head to her bosom, the trouble 
had its own way, and she wept sweetly and 
naturally as she had not done for many a weary 
day. 

Little more was said, however. The tears spent, — 
a few words of deep though subdued gratefulness on 
the one side, of warmly aflFectioiiate sympathy on the 
other, was all. It was better so. Mrs. Henderson, 
though her heart was yearning over the desolate 
girl, felt that no more could be said or done just 
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then. Moreover the carriage had been waiting 
some minutes, and the Doctor must not be delayed* 
So, in a brief space, Claudia found herself sitting 
beside that excellent man, who — warned beforehand 
in a rapid but distinct sentence by his wife, not to 
attempt much talking — said but little to her during 
the drive, which little . was ingeniously arranged to 
involve still less occasion for rejoinder from her. 
The weather was, of course, the favoured subject. 
One or two remarks he volunteered on the singularly 
heavy feeling of the air that night, and a prophecy 
that more rain yet was certainly coming. 

" And they say the mountain streams are already 
more swollen than they have been for some time: 
As for our little thread of a river, you see it to un- 
usual advantage just now. It seldom makes so 
much show as this," he said, as they drove over the 
bridge. 

The harsh-sounding bell of a neighbouring clock 
was striking eleven as Miss Lisle was set down at 
her own door. Dr. Henderson, as he assisted, ber 
from the carriage, announced that the threatened rain 
was actually commencing to fall. He wished her 
good night, and sprung to his place again while 
buttoning his cloak closely up to his throat 
Claudia looked again at the kind, sensible face 
made perfectly visible by the light of the lamp in 
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front of the door, before turning to ascend the stairs 
which led to their rooms. Little she thought how 
and where she would next see him ! But involun- 
tarily a sigh escaped her, as she passed again into 
the wonted scene and atmosphere of what was now 
at best, a very monotonous existence. She knew so 
well how the room would look, and the very ex- 
pression — half indifferent yet half impatient — of her 
father's face and tone of voice, as she entered. 
The feeling of sick weariness was instinctive, not 
deliberate, with which for a moment she shrank 
back into herself before unclosing the door. 

She turned the handle and went in, — to find her- 
self in unexpected silence and darkness. And when 
she had obtained a light, she found that the room 
was untenanted. Mr. Lisle was not there. Both 
bed-rooms opened into the salon, and a glance 
showed that thev also were vacant. Her first 
thought was that he could not yet have returned from 
the Suttons; but their hours were so uniformly 
early that it would argue the occurrence of some- 
thing very unusual if their visitors had not all 
taken leave before half-past ten. And now it was 
eleven. However^ unlikely as it was, she could not 
but assume that he was still remaining there ; and 
even while she was considering, the sound of the 
rain falling outside with increasing violence made 
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her feel additionally troubled that he was not safe 
at home. After a minute's thought, she rapidly 
exchanged the dress she had on (her best, and 
poor Lodie was obliged to take thought over such 
things, now !) for a thicker and shabbier one, wrapped 
herself in a large woollen shawl which enveloped 
her from head to foot, and went downstairs, intend- 
ing to borrow one of the huge Nisarde umbrellas 
from the people of the house, and thus protected, to 
go and fetch her father from Casa Bianca. She felt 
anxious and almost frightened, without knowing 
why ; anything unaccustomed and unexplained com- 
monly has this eflFect on those labouring under the 
pressure of many cares. She was painfiilly startled 
as well as relieved when, arrived at the foot of 
the stairs, she perceived by the dim dreary light 
of an ill-odoured oil-lamp which swung there, her 
father letting himself in at the door. He was 
venting his feeble rage on the latch that would not 
fasten properly, and the umbrella that he could not 
close. Lodie flew to his assistance, and at once 
saw not only that he was drenched with rain, but 
that he was flushed, trembling, agitated as she had 
never seen him before. 

" How late you are, papa ! It is so unfortunate, 
too, because of the rain. I wish they had not kept 

you." 
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" You know nothing about it. I left the Suttons 
at eight o'clock. The devil take the whole set of 
them I" 

He went on muttering more, doubtless to the 
same eflFect, while they proceeded upstairs together. 
What could have happened? the daughter kept 
asking herself, with a dreadful sinking of the heart. 
But before appealing to him for explanation, she 
brought his dressing-gown and slippers, dhd per- 
suaded him to take off his wet coat and boots. And 
then, seeing how feverish he still was, she gently 
suggested that perhaps it would be better if he at 
once went to bed, so as to run less risk of catching 
cold. 

" Catching cold ?" he repeated, derisively. " Stuff 
and nonsense ! There's no time either for catching 
cold or going to bed, to-night ; — and I may as well 
get used to being wet. This rain never leaves off 
in a hurry when once it comes on ; and it won't be 
very luxurious travelling by diligence to-morrow 
morning, I dare say. But I'm off. I don't stay 
here another four-and-twenty hours. You may do 
as you like — ^but I leave at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing. I've been to the office — routed up the clerk — 
found there are places to be had. If there hadn't 
— I'd have walked to Genoa or somewhere safe 
away from this confounded town." 
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her feel additionally troubled that he was not safe 
at home. After a minute's thought, she rapidly 
exchanged the dress she had on (her best, and 
poor Lodie was obliged to take thought over such 
things, now !) for a thicker and shabbier one, wrapped 
herself in a large woollen shawl which enveloped 
her from head to foot, and went downstairs, intend- 
ing to borrow one of the huge Nisarde umbrellas 
from the people of the house, and thus protected, to 
go and fetch her father from Casa Bianca. She felt 
anxious and almost frightened, without knowing 
why ; anything unaccustomed and unexplained com- 
monly has this eflFect on those labouring under the 
pressure of many cares. She was painfiilly startled 
as well as relieved when, arrived at the foot of 
the stairs, she perceived by the dim dreary light 
of an ill-odoured oil-lamp which swung there, her 
father letting himself in at the door. He was 
venting his feeble rage on the latch that would not 
fasten properly, and the umbrella that he could not 
close. Lodie flew to his assistance, and at once 
saw not only that he was drenched with rain, but 
that he was flushed, trembling, agitated as she had 
never seen him before. 

" How late you are, papa ! It is so unfortunate, 
too, because of the rain, I wish they had not kept 
you." 
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** You know nothing about it. I left the Suttons 
at eight o'clock. The devil take the whole set of 
them I" 

He went on muttering more, doubtless to the 
same eflFect, while they proceeded upstairs together. 
What could have happened? the daughter kept 
asking herself, with a dreadful sinking of the heart. 
But before appealing to him for explanation, she 
brought his dressing-gown and slippers, sChd per- 
suaded him to take off his wet coat and boots. And 
then, seeing how feverish he still was, she gently 
suggested that perhaps it would be better if he at 
once went to bed, so as to run less risk of catching 
cold. 

" Catching cold ?" he repeated, derisively. " Stuff 
and nonsense ! There's no time either for catching 
cold or going to bed, to-night ; — and I may as well 
get used to being wet. This rain never leaves off 
in a hurry when once it comes on ; and it won't be 
very luxurious travelling by diligence to-morrow 
morning, I dare say. But I'm off. I don't stay 
here another four-and-twenty hours. You may do 
as you like — ^but I leave at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing. I've been to the office — routed up the clerk — 
found there are places to be had. If there hadn't 
— ^I'd have walked to Genoa or somewhere safe 
away from this confounded town." 
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and almost dismay. With a second startling thought 
and startled glance she saw that his much prized 
diamond studs and costly watch and chain had disr 
appeared; and again surprise and pain and be* 
wilderment almost overwhelmed her. The deter- 
mination must be strong indeed which had led him 
even to this. And the question burst forth ap- 
pealingly from her at last, — 

' * Oh— dear papa ! what com have happened since 
I left you ?" 

" Happened ? Nothing to you. Nothing you 
would care about. I know what you will say,— 
what you always say. But I can't and won't stand 
it, by heaven!" the old man cried, bringing his 
clenched fist down on the table beside him with 
growing passion and vehemence. " Fd sooner die 
like a dog, unnoticed and unknown, than live in 
the miserable way we've been brought down to 
before people who've seen me in — in former times, 
and who know, and will talk and gossip and make 
their vile remarks on what I was once and what I 
am now ! I was a cursed fool ever to go near those 
Suttons. Confound them all I" 

"You met some one there then, to-night? 
Some one whom you knew?" 

" Yes — yes. And in a day or two it will be still 
worse, — for they're expecting their brother — ^froui 
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Calcutta — actually from Calcutta!" he almost 
shrieked out the word. "Oh yes! he can give 
them the fullest details of my affairs — past and 
present — for he knew me well enough. I've had him 
at ray tahie scores of times, — the stuck-up prig! 
I'd as soon meet the devil himself as that fellow 
Thomburgh, — now— and like this." 

" Thornburgh ? Calcutta ?" Claudia repaated, as 
the idea suddenly flashed on her. " Is it possible 
the Miss Thomburghs from Chillingham are here ? 
that you have met them ?" 

" Confound it, — yes ! Of all people in the world 
they are the newly-arrived friends the Suttons asked 
file to play whist with ! Gabbling old maids I I 
suppose you remember them ?" 

" Oh yes !" she answered, with a far tenderer 
gush of feeling than she had ever imagined could 
be evoked by the mention of those poor ladies. 
"They are friends of ours — Phrasie's and mine. 
We used often to see them at Alderbank." 

*' Of course — of course. They haven't forgotten 
you, I promise you. About the first thing they said 
when they came rushing up and shaking hands, flut- 
tering and chattering like so many magpies, was an 
inquiry for dear Miss Lisle — sweet Miss Claudia — 
and oh, how little they had thought to meet her I 
— and oh, how grieved she wasn't there to-night I — 
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but oh, they should call the first thing in the morn- 
ing.— And dear Kichard was coming, and all.— 
Nothing could be more delightful I Old fools !" 

With this vicious attempt at imitation of Miss 
Matty's style of address, he started from his chair, 
walked up and down the dimly-lighted room two or 
three times, and then came back to where Claudia 
was standing still, her hand pressed to her forehead, 
trying to realize the actuality of what at present 
seemed so like a troubled dream, and to compre- 
hend less mistily and oppressiyely all that must 
be planned and carried into eflFect within the next 
few houra 

"Come, it's only waste of time to go on talking 
about all this," Mr. Lisle said, again making a 
praiseworthy eflFort at composure. " There's plenty 
to do — for both of us — if you really mean to go 
with me, Lodie T he added, with a passing softness 
in his voice, not too customary to fail in its effect 
on the listener now. 

"Yes, papa. Wherever you go — we will go to- 
gether," she said, in a very low tone. 

For a moment she pressed the hand he extended to 
her ; and then, with unutterable prayers yearning at 
her heart for help and guidance to them both through 
this new and unexpected strait, she went at once to 
address herself to all the necessary preparations. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



DISASTER. 



TflROUGHOtJT the weary yet swiftly passing night 
which followed, the rain kept pouring down wifli 
that kind of persistent frenzy of which we in the 
north, notwithstanding the countless varieties of 
weather we enjoy, have absolutely no experience. 
The sound of its hissing rushing descent came upon 
Claudia's ears, and at abrupt intervals reached her 
understanding, even in the midst of that whirl of feel- 
ing and thought and ceaseless occupation in which 
she was engrossed. With a dull sense of recog- 
nition she would then listen for a moment, and in 
a half-conscious way recall certain things she had 
been told regarding the impossibility of travelling 
along the mountain roads while such rain lasted. 
How would it be if after all they should at the 
last moment fail to get away by the diligence in 
the morning? — but there was no time — per- 
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haps no capacity — to pursue such complicated 
speculations. • 

There was of course much to be done during 
these hours : — numberless preparations to be made, 
bills paid and letters written. Hardest of all it 
was to write to Mrs. Henderson, — simply stating, 
without explanation, that she was obliged to leave 
thus abruptly — with her father ; and that their first 
destination was Genoa. She could say no more. 
She knew no more. - The letters written, she tried 
to think of nothing but the practical work of pre- 
paring for their journey. 

The dawn found her completing her labours just 
as Mr. Lisle, exhausted at last, had sunk into a 
heavy sleep, from which she was forced to awaken 
him. The rain had ceased at that time, but the 
sullen, sluggish aspect of the leaden clouds was 
ominous enough. The gray gloom of the new day 
was significantly in keeping with the dismal look 
of the disordered room ; the heaped-up boxes, and 
the white rigid face of poor Claudia herself, who in 
the temporary lull of incessant occupation, began to 
show signs of the reaction of energies too violently 
strained. 

But there waa no opportunity as yet, for col- 
lapse ; the tension must still be held at its tightest. 
The hurried breakfast was scarcelv over when the 
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porters came to take away their boxes, and imme- 
diately afterwards the rain recommenced with steady 
force. It was impossible at that early hour to pro- 
cure any vehicle in which to reach the diligence 
office. There was no choice, therefore, but to walk. 
She induced her father to submit to be wrapped up 
IB every available coat and cloak she could collect. 
And then, with a last wistful look round the un- 
loved but" familiar room, which had never seemed 
to her so safe and home-like as then, she closed 
the door, linked her arm in her father's, and guided 
him down the stairs, out into the street and the pelt- 
ing storm. And thus they departed on this first 
brief stage of their wild journey. 

The bureau presented a very dismal and dingy 
appearance in the semi-obscurity. Only one or two 
prospective passengers were present, watching the 
transference of their luggage to the roof of the 
great awkward vehicle which stood before the door. 
While Claudia was removing her father's drenched 
wrappings, a vivid flash of lightning, followed by a 
prolonged peal of thunder, startled them both. 
For a moment the old man's face changed its 
expression from stolid resolution to a half-question- 
ing, dubious, helpless look. 

" Do you think that the diligence will start ? 
Will the road be safe ?" Claudia whispered. 
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Instantly the old look came back again into his 
face, and his eyes glittered fiercely as he regarded 
her with mingled defiance and suspicion. 

" Go back, I tell you, while there's time, if you're 
afraid. You'd better, far better. Tm going^ what- 
ever happens. Sir!" — he added, raising his voice 
and addressing the slim young oflScial, elegant of 
aspect and manner, though apparently rather sleepy, 
who stood yawning at one of the desks — " Sir ! this 
vehicle of yours is bound to start at the proper hour, 
I suppose ? There will be no delay on account of 
the weather, I hope ?" 

With polite incomprehension the young man 
bowed and smiled vaguely. Claudia repeated the 
question in French, on which he eagerly essayed to 
calm all apprehension by a decisive answer. " There 
was not the slightest fear. It would be fine weather, 
directly. The thunder rendered it additionally cer- 
tain. In effect, the sky was already clearing I" 

Miss Lisle could perceive no such flattering ap- 
pearance ; and indeed, at that minute the rain was 
pouring down with even renewed violence. But 
nothing was possible for her, she knew, except mute 
acquiescence ; and when the preparations were all 
completed and the time came for starting, without 
another word of question or remonstrance she fol- 
lowed her father and took her place. 
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They were the only occupants of the coupe, in 
which most luxurious and expensive compartment 
their seats had been secured. Mr. Lisle was at 
liberty to arrange himself in the most comfortable 
and sleep-inviting position, which he at once proceeded 
to do. Claudia arranged some shawls and cloaks 
about him, for he complained of the cold, although 
his face was flushed and his hands were hot. She 
felt it as some relief to the apprehensions she could 
not help entertaining when she saw that he was able 
to sleep, though in somewhat disturbed and restless 
sort But that, perhaps, was only to be expected. 
Circumstances were not favourable to slumber. Dili- 
gence springs are not of the easiest. 

For the first ten miles their road wound up hill, 
and the lashing of the fierce rain against the win- 
dows mingled with the loud cries by which the driver 
encouraged his horses — all was in keeping with the 
wild disturbance of the time. Even now Lodie es- 
caped from those thoughts that had seemed so long 
to be lying in wait for her, by watching the exciting 
phenomena of the outer world, and the details of the 
road along which they were journeying. 

That wonderful Comiche road, well known to 
tourists though it is, is not so frequently seen under 
the aspect it wore that morning. For as the gradual 
ascent wound almost like a staircase up the sides 
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of the mountains, every n6w and then they lost 
the world altogether, as it seemed, and were as if 
caught up among the clouds ; until presently the 
veil was swept aside for a minute, and a revelation 
granted of what lay beneath them. Then, Claudia 
could see from amid the clouds, down precipitous 
and richly wooded hills, into little valleys, exqui-* 
sitely sweet and pastoral, that looked as if created 
to be the resting-places of eternal peace and sun- 
shine ; or into narrow gorges through which the 
streams, swollen by the great rains into wild torrents^ 
leapt down like things pursued and mad with terror. 
A little further on, and the loveliest inlets, or tiny 
ba^s, were lying like fragments of fairy land in 
what seemed to be another world, — it was so distant 
and so diflferent from the immediate surroundmeots 
of the tempest-tossed road. And then came glimpses 
of the Mediterranean, the woman-sea, now trans- 
formed out of all likeness to itself, at once pitiful 
and frightful in its utter abandonment to passion. 
Far out, it was but a hazy mass of convulsive move*- 
ment; but nearer shore, the erewhile tenderly 
coloured, musically rippled waters were all stained 
and turbid with the incursions of the ton*ents, and 
dashed themselves with headlong violence against 
the passive rocks, recoiling and returning again with 
new fury, like wicked witches who gnash their teeth 
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and tear their hair and fling their arms aloft, in the 
paroxysms of a wild hate and hideous rage that is as 
cruel as it is aimless and impotent. 

• How awful the mountains were, when the clouds 
divided for a moment and revealed them rising 
diain beyond chain, one peak towering above an- 
other, the ghostly vapours on their crests adding 
to them mystery and indefinable vastness! The 
world seemed altogether distorted from its ordinary 
every-day aspect. The very colours were strange 
and unearthly, from the pallid, frightened-looking 
green of the olives to the leaden grey or hard bare 
brown of the jagged rocks that towered above their 
heads. And the torrents came rushing from the 
heights, crashing through verdure and foliage — down 
crag and precipice — across the road and thence 
down the lower side of the mountains, in a succes- 
sion of cataracts whose course was marked "by the 
livid whiteness of the foam, — appearing here and dis- 
appearing there, till finally lost in the dense cloud of 
spray and mist which hung below. Sometimes they 
came to places in the road where immense blocks of 
stone had fallen, detached from the overhanging cliflF 
by the force of the continued rain ; these had to be re- 
moved before they could proceed. Other hindrances, 
similarly unusual and perhaps perilous, awaited them 
at the entrance of one of the larger towns. Here, the 
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junction of two or three impetuous mountain streams 
made a formidable "torrent" some forty or fifty 
yards wide, which, dashing across the road with 
ominous violence, appeared at first sight an impassa- 
ble barrier to onward progress. A crowd of excited 
people were gathered together at this point, attend- 
ing the arrival of the diligence which perforce had to 
stop, while they deliberated on what was to be done. 
Much shouting — very descriptive and energetic — 
and enlivened by animated gesticulation from all 
parties, now ensued between driver, conductor, and 
chorus; to the appropriate accompaniment of the 
noise of rushing waters. One devoted hero in a blue 
blouse at last plunged into the torrent and waded 
about to test its depth, waving his arms aloft with 
cries of enthusiastic encouragement to the driver to 
come on, — ^behold, it was quite safe. Accordingly, 
the monstrous vehicle moved on. The horses^ evi- 
dently not unused to the experience, took to the 
water like so many ducks, and dragged their load 
safely through ; not without sundry rather alarming 
totterings and swayings to and fro, and amid 
a perfect Babel of shouts and shrieks, cracks of 
the whip, and mocking jingling of the harness- 
bells. 

Twice within the space of a few miles, this start- 
ling episode took place; and on each occasion Mr. 
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Lisle, roused from his sleep, heavy as it was, by the 
din and commotion, looked out for a minute with 
only partially awakened observation, told Claudia 
not to be frightened, and as soon as comparative 
quiet was restored, again sunk into profound sleep. 
She was surprised and not dissatisfied at his unusual 
equanimity. It harmonized well with her own state 
of mind. Just then, nothing seemed to have power 
to disturb or alarm her. Almost ever since they 
started she had been utterly absorbed in what came 
before her eyes. Whilst watching the grandeur 
and beauty and wild disturbance of the external 
world, she had gradually arrived at a kindred excite- 
ment, until nearly every other thought and con- 
sciousness in the poor, overstrained mind and heart 
seemed deadened or blotted out, for the time. For 
the time she. rested in a kind of temporary oblivion 
of her own identity, permitting the burden of pain 
and difficulty and nameless dread to slip from her, 
which had weighed so sorely and sickeningly heavy 
a little while before. And when, by-and-by, the rain 
ceased for a time, and the relenting clouds appeared 
to let in a little more light upon the darkened earth, 
— when the sea shone out, turbulent but blue, and 
even a suggestion of distant mountains could be de- 
tected through the mists, — she forgot every shade of 
latent apprehension, and looked and wondered and 
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dreamed on, unmindful of everything but the imme* 
diate present, and not too keenly conscious, perhaps^ 
even of that. 

The prosaic actuality of things returned on her 
somewhat sharply, therefore. For at this juncture 
the diligence suddenly stopped ; voices were heard* 
and presently, first the conducteur and then the two 
or three passengers descended from their several seats 
in banquette and interieur, and gathered about some 
men in blouses, apparently belonging to the little 
town which was just within sight, and who — as it 
seemed from their words and gestures — brought 
unpleasant intelligence respecting " les torrents " 
further on. These pay sans ran forward with the 
conducteur, leaving the rest stationary in the road, — 
the passengers with faces all more or less expressive 
of vexation and impatience. When Mr. Lisle, again 
partially aroused, looked out of the window whence 
Claudia was now most anxiously watching, and 
in peremptory English demanded of the world io 
general, how far had they come and what were they 
stopping for ? — one of these passengers, middle-aged, 
bronzed, and of an aspect in which the kindly and 
the grim were curiously mingled, volunteered to 
reply — " More as twen-tee meels ;" and after a 
quick glance at the grey-haired father, and the pale, 
anxious-looking daughter, he further added, — " It is 
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fear that we are stop — vare soon. The road is dif- 
ficile vare moche." 

*' What the devil ! — Do you mean to say, sir, 
that they refuse to take us on to our journey's end, 
— to Genoa ?" cried the old man furiously, — quite 
wide awake now. " Confound the scoundrels ! Would 
they dare to detain their passengers ?" 

"Pardon, monsieur," returned the stranger, his 
urbanity undiminished by this angry outburst, which 
perhaps he imperfectly understood — " It is fear. It 
happen once, twice — pent etre in a yare, — that the 
route is stop. Mais — nous verrons — we hope. Ah, les 
voila !" And he went forward to meet the return- 
ing embassy and hear what news it brought ; while 
Mr. Lisle still fiercely fumed, and refused to com- 
jM^hend anything but wilful detention on the part of 
the diligence officials. 

" What do we wait for here ? What in the name 
of wonder do the rascals mean by it ? Let me get 
down and speak to them, I say !" 

** Dear papa — wait a little," Claudia entreated. 
. ** This gentleman will tell us ; — ^and they are coming 
to let us out," 

In fact the conducteur, surly and uncompromis- 
ing in voice and look, here opened the coupe door, 
and briefly stated that they must descend — the dili- 
. gence could not proceed for an hour or two. There 
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was an inn a little way up the hill — with a jerk of 
his black head to indicate the direction — ^they might 
wait there till they could get on. 

" But I say I won't get out — ^I won't leave this 
coach, — I insist on being taken on!" vociferated Mr. 
Lisle, when he understood what was meant " It's 
an infamous conspiracy of the innkeepers here. 
I know the tricks of these foreign thieves, and I 
won't stand it I demand to be taken on to 
Genoa." 

^'Mais, monsieur— c'est impossible. You must 
comprendre," urged their former interlocutor coming 
to the rescue, eager to explain and mediate and 
generally to smooth matters. In fluent French 
to mademoiselle, and in awkward but earnest Eng- 
lish to her father, he stated the case. The bridge- 
less stream which flowed by this small town was 
swollen to a depth and violence which rendered it 
utterly unfordable. If the rain held off for two or 
three hours they might be able to get across — not 
otherwise. In the meantime, there was nothing 
better to be done than to walk up the hill to the inn 
mentioned, and there wait He could assure m<Hi- 
sieur it was a thing impossible for the diligence or 
any other vehicle to proceed. Till the bridge was 
finished which was now in progress, the road hefe 
was always stopped when the torrents were great. 
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He himself found it infinitely vexatious, — ^mais que 
faire? 

Que faire, indeed? It was dismally significant 
of the confusion reigning in Mr. Lisle's mind, that 
even after Claudia had — as she thought — made him 
understand the state of things, he still resisted, and 
Bwore furiously that he would force them to proceed, 
li was some time before her urgent representations 
were of any avail and she succeeded in inducing him 
to descend from his seat. Slowly, then, she led him 
up the hill to what one of the men in attend- 
ance designated "le meilleur hotel — ^I'hotel de 
Kedmont" 

In the midst of her disma/ and perplexity, she 
could not help perceiving what a lovely scene it was ! 
The little town hung half above and half below them 
on the steep mountain side, — the sea shone blue 
and bright in the temporary gleam of sunlight, and 
the distant mountains rose grandly purple, with the 
treacherous rain-clouds sailing about their crests. 
Claudia had time to take in all this before — obe- 
diently following their guide and their fellow-pas- 
sengers — she and her father found themselves in 
one of those narrow, unfragrant, murderous-looking 
alleys peculiar to the organization of Italian towns. 
Presently, further progress was arrested at an 
evil-looking door, over which was roughly painted 
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*^ Locanda Piedmontese," and through which a dark 
and dreadful flight of dirty stone steps led to the , 
mysteries of the interior. Confidence was not restored 
by the aspect of the pretty Piedmontese girl who 
stood here to receive them, and who looked in fact, 
to English eyes at least, far more like a brigand's 
wife or daughter than anything less romantic or 
more respectable. 

Mr. Lisle drew back angrily. What confounded 
asses they must be to bring gentlemen to such a 
place as tJm ! What did they mean, in heaven's 
name, by calling it an hotel — this hovel — this low 
pothouse ? Nothing on earth should induce him to 
enter such a den. * 

''But papa — what else can we do?" whispered 
Lodie. 

"Mais, monsieur — consider a little!" and the 
Frenchman good-naturedly volunteered to state that 
he, being accustomed to travel on this route, knew 
the district well, and could vouch for the fact that 
such as it was, this locanda ofiered the best avail- 
able accommodation in the town or for many miles 
round It. Claudia interpreted to her father, who 
already harassed and irritated far beyond even usual 
bounds, was only additionally aggravated at being 
unable to understand or make himself understood by 
those about him. With every word his passion had 
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been gathering. It was ungovernable now, and 
must be loosed on some one. Insolently, he turned 
on their informant. 

** And who the devil are you, sir, to try to inter- 
fere with my aflFairs, and dictate what I shall or shall 
not do ?" he hoarsely shouted at him. Unfortunately 
his insolence was sufficiently intelligible. The other's 
bronzed face flushed up, and he replied hastily — 

"I am Pierre Miret, negotiant de Marseilles. 
Diable ! You say well — and I am a fool to interfere. 
It is none of my business. Bon jour, Mademoiselle." 

Lifting his hat to the lady, he passed by them 
into the locanda ; while the old man in a frenzy of 
wild and impotent rage, called after him that he was 
doubtless in league with the thieves in there, —but 
that they should all be disappointed, for he would not 
be forced into the place. No 1 — he would walk on — 
he would take post horses — he would not be detained 
by all the rogues and fools in the country. He 
seized his daughter's arm and turned resolvedly 
away, thus facing the groups of on-looking people 
who doubtless saw much that was ludicrous in this 
mad outburst — terrible as it was to the shrinking girl 
beside him. The sight of those grinning faces put 
the climax to everything. He gathered himself up 
for a last expression of defiance. Literally foaming 
at the mouth, he swore that he would — he would — 

VOL. II. F 
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" Papa — oh papa !" Qaudia shrieked, and clung 
to him in agonizing terror. For, with the words yet 
hissing on his angry lips, a sudden and dreadful 
change had come over his face. For a moment he 
staggered — caught helplessly at his daughter's arm, 
and then with a weak, inarticulate cry, very horrible 
to hear, he fell heavily, and lay prone and lifeless 
on the ground. 



CHAPTER IX. 



LOCANDA PIEDMONTESE. 



There was a sudden stir, much confusioii^ and the 
babble of many frightened voices. At last Claudia's 
few decisive directions made themselves heard and 
obeyed. 

He was lifted up and carried— helpless and un- 
protesting now ! — ^up the evil-looking steps into the 
locanda; and through the large, low, ill-lighted 
public room into a smaller chamber opening out 
of it. Here, on a rude and homely but unex- 
pectedly clean bed, they laid him. The idlers and 
starers crowded in at the door and gathered round, 
each proposing a separate remedy in an eager 
unintelligible patois ; while the white-cheeked, but 
jBelf-possessed young lady, ignoring them all, pro- 
ceeded with the measures which her own instinct or 
knowledge suggested. She received unlooked-for 
assistance in this emergency. On the dismal way 
into the house they had met the little negotiant 
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still looking very flushed and angry. But the grim 
face softened quickly when he comprehended the 
state of aflairs, and he at once entreated Mademoi- 
selle to permit him to be of use. Indeed he proved 
most thoughtful and helpful. He promptly turned 
the populace out of the little room, and admitted 
fresh air instead ; and brought his flask of eau-de- 
vie, a small portion of the contents of which they at 
last succeeded in getting the patient to swallow. 

Some appearance of life was slowly be^nning to 
return, when through the chamber door which it was 
impossible quite to close, came the head and shoulders 
of a new intruder, evidently urged on by an invisible 
but very audible crowd behind him. The doctor — 
they had sent for the doctor, and behold, here he was ! 
Miss Lisle looked up, half-apprehensive, half hopeful 
at this announcement. Was it not just possible that 
even this primitive place might cotain a " medical 
practitioner " worthy of the name ? Dr. Antonio 
himself belonged to the Riviera ! Alas ! a moment's 
glance at the individual who now presented himself 
at full length, with an ingratiating grin and a col- 
lection of clumsy instruments, awful to behold, in his 
coarse, dirty hands, — settled that question decisively. 
When, without any preliminary, this functionary 
was beginning quite as a matter of course to bleed 
the patient, Claudia was compelled to be equally 
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unceremonious in dismissing him. Nothing of the 
kind should be done. With due thanks, they would 
dispense with his services. After a very brief con- 
troversy, the discomfited barber had no resource but 
sulkily to depart, leaving the obstinate signorina to 
her own devices. 

If he owed her any grudge, he was already amply 
avenged. Her father's condition, now that he was 
restored to animation, alarmed her more than ever. 
He looked and spoke so strangely ! His wild, un- 
recognizing stare at her, and the half inarticulate 
and wholly unintelligible utterances that from time 
to time escaped his lips, all smote her with a sicken- 
ing apprehension which she shrunk from owning 
even to herself. If he should indeed be seriously 
ill in that wretched place, what would become of 
them? 

It was a terrible time of watchful suspense that 
followed. The sunset light had gone out rapidly, 
and the succeeding dusk had given place to night 
and darkness, while the rain was pouring down 
noisily, having returned to its allegiance, as it 
seemed, with new fervour. They had brought 
her a lamp, which made a dim light about the 
bare little chamber. Through the door came the 
sound of voices and laughter, the occasional clink 
of glasses, and the heavy tread of feet passing 
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to-and-fro. The pretty girl, and a very witch-like 
old woman who seemed to conduct the business of 
the inn, came to her but too frequently with offers of 
service which she could only briefly decline. Their 
aghast looks at the figure stretched on the bed were 
even more dreadful to her than the actual sight of 
that fevered face, and the glittering, unspeculating 
eyes. Once also, the brown face of M. Miret looked 
in on her silently, to see if she needed anything ; and 
presently he brought her some coffee, and urged her 
to swallow it. 

" Would monsieur take anything," he whispered. 
" Was he better ? He slept ? — oh, that was well — 
that was very well ;" and with elaborate precaution 
the kindly little man left the room. 

It was but a restless sleep into which her father 
had subsided ; yet she dared to trust, oh, how eagerly ! 
that he might awake from it to be more himself. 

Shesat close beside bini, watching intently, — ^yeam- 
ing, — praying for some favourable sign ; noting 
every change in the flushed face, and hoping against 
hope to the last. But more and more laboured 
became the breath, more hot and parched the brow 
and the restless hands, more glittering and fiery the 
eyes, which presently were opened widely and 
stared fiercely, though they seemed to see nothing. 

"Papa! papa! are you awake? May I 
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bring you some coffee-^some wine?" Lodie said 
trembling, as she hung over him, took the burning 
hand in hers, and looked into the glaring eyes. His 
responsive look, stem though it was, had also so 
much semblance of meaning in it, that for an instant 
her heart leapt with sudden relief, almost agonizing 
in its intensity. But he spoke. — 

" Are those papers ready ? I told him to have 
them ready before, but they're the laziest hounds ! 
Yes — yes — fifteen hundred — at twenty pounds — to 
return fifty per cent, the second year. Fifty per cent. 
— I tell you so. — ^What do I care what they say ? 
They are cursed liars, the whole lot of them. They 
want to ruin me — but they shan't — they shan't ! I 
swear I'll get the better of them all. I swear it !" 

He rose up in the bed ; his voice and looks and 
gestures increasing in passionate violence every 
moment. It was not long before the sound of his 
ravings brought the inmates of the inn thronging 
about her with new noise of dismay — and advice — 
and pity — together with reproachful allusions to the 
doctor who had not been allowed to have his way — 
and the poor monsieur, who was suffering in conse- 
quence — who would perhaps die — die there — in that 
house! 

In spite of the barbarous patois, Qaudia was able 
to comprehend the burden of this horrible chorus. 
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And again like the face of a friend appeared the 
brown visage of M. Miret at this juncture. The 
solitary comfort of her forlorn position seemed to 
consist in her instinctive readiness to trust this grim 
and battered-looking stranger. 

For the second time he dispersed her persecutors, 
and then came to her in obedience to her entreating 
gesture. The feverish paroxysm had exhausted 
itself by this time, and the patient had thrown him- 
self back on the bed and lay still, gasping thickly 
and painfully. Briefly Claudia told her only helper 
and adviser what she thought best to be done. A 
certain anticipatory relief had come to her even with 
the idea that if she could but procure a messenger 
back to Nice, Dr. Henderson would surely come to 
their aid. If some one could be sent at once — 
if no time were lost — ^he might be with them by the 
morning. Would M. Miret see? Would he find 
some trustworthy person to carry a note which 
she would immediately write ? 

With grave attention he heard her to the end, 
and then the reluctance was evident wiUi which he 
reminded her of the formidable obstacles still ex- 
isting on the road between them and Nice — the 
torrents. Even while he spoke the cruel rain was 
lashing the windows, and they could hear the force 
with which it fell upon the road beneath. The pale 
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despair which came into the poor girl's face as she 
listened, smote the kind heart of her companion. 
Hastily and not very coherently, be said he would go 
and see — he would ask — he would find out more par- 
ticulars. Perhaps something might be devised. He 
would at once go and make every inquiry. 

And presently she heard his gruff voice in colloquy 
with one or two others in the adjoining public room. 
Two minutes of impatient waiting, and then, assured 
that the figure on the bed lay still and passive for 
the time, she gently opened the door and passed 
the threshold. With the caprice incidental to states 
of highly-wrought feeling, her perceptions were fiiUy 
alive to all external things just then. She noted 
every detail of the long, low, stone-floored apart- 
ment which was but dimly lighted by one or two 
feebly glimmering lamps and by the lurid glare of 
the fire at the farther end, about which were gathered 
two or three wild-looking wayfarers in very pic- 
turesque rags, dirt, and beards. The witch-like old 
woman was appropriately bending over a large 
caldron, and stirring its contents. Near the long 
table, which with a few low settles close to the wall 
formed the whole furniture, were grouped the pas- 
sengers of the diligence and M. le Conducteur, with 
his blue blouse, brown fur cap, and general rascality 
of aspect. This latter personage had evidently em- 
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ployed himself during the intervals of business by 
getting more than half tipsy— a condition which by 
no means added to his claims to be thought agree- 
able or trustworthy. With considerable energy of 
gesticulation and force of language, he was now hold- 
ing forth on the impossibility of either proceeding or 
returning along the road until the weather mode- 
rated. Between whiles, he ran round the table after 
the pretty girl, who shrieked with laughter and ap 
peared greatly to enjoy the improvised sport. Then 
M. Miret sternly brought him to order, and closely 
questioned him as to the possibilities of the case. 

*' How about returning to Nice ? Could not that 
be done ?" And Claudia strained her eager atten- 
tion to catch the man's answer. 

" Bah ! non !'' It was a thing altogether out of 

the question. The torrents at M were now as 

unfordable as that at this place they were then 
stopped at. No. Nor would any man on horse- 
back be able to get on. Diable ! What man would 
risk drowning willingly ? For look you, it was a 
matter not to be laughed at. The current was so 
strong — the waters so deep, when the rivers rose to 
their present height, that it was almost sure destruc- 
tion to attempt crossing. Decidedly nothing could 
be done unless the rain held off. These torrents 
subsided as rapidly as they increased ; and if the 
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rain would cease for three or four hours successively, 
the roads might again be practicable. 

Having heard this verdict Claudia retreated, and 
bowed her head in silent despair. For still was heard 
the splashing of the falling flood outside, dominating 
over all other sounds from the adjoining room, 

M. Miret came to her again, and tried to encou- 
rage her by the promise that a messenger should be in 
readiness to start at the earliest moment possible. 
And it was quite likely that the rain would moderate 
during the night It often did so. It would per- 
haps " make fine weather " by morning. Could any- 
thing be done for her or for monsieur in the mean 
time ? Hopelessly, but gratefully too, Claudia shook 
her head ; and he left her to her lonely watch again. 

Again she took her place beside the bed. Her 
father still remained in the species of stupor which 
had succeeded the violent paroxysm. > She tried to 
cool the burning brows and moisten the parched 
lips; but he turned restlessly from her ministra- 
tions, and began to mutter broken sentences which 
evidenced how the mind was wandering again in the 
old scenes of his East Indian life. 

And thus it was, at intervals, throughout the 
dreadful night. Gradually the locanda subsided 
into quiet. One by one the carousers in the next 
room departed. Last of all, the heavy and some- 
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what erratic tread of the conducteur was to be 
heard. He descended the stairs, singing in a loud 
and not unmusical voice a Fiedmontese song the 
gay burden of which was audible for some time, 
dying away by slow degrees in a vista of sound, as 
the man tramped through the silence of the sleep- 
ing town. Then the old woman and the girl peered 
in again, more fearfully than ever, to ask if Made- 
moiselle needed anything. And presently Claudia 
knew by the stillness that all the inmates of the 
house had gone to rest. 

Through the long hours that ensued, when the 
tossings and ravings of the increasing fever had 
given way to temporary and comparative repose, 
Claudia listened to the splashing of the rain out- 
side, and vainly tried to believe that its violence 
was beginning to decrease. But no; it fell, and 
continued to fall, like relentless inexorable fate* 
She began to understand the possibility of such a 
sound as that under such circumstances, becoming 
at last to be too dreadful to be borne ; she could 
imagine its driving people mad with sheer im- 
potence of desperation. Other strange unbidden 
thoughts passed through her mind. She could 
almost have smiled at the idea that forced itself upon 
her, of how many candles she would gladly have 
vowed to St. Swithin, or whomsoever miffht be the 
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appropriate saint ; how many miles of bare-foot pil- 
grimage she would have eagerly volunteered, if she 
could have believed she might thereby have secured 
some hours' cessation of that persistent, unwearying 
down-pour! To be able to do anything would 
have been such infinite relief from that dreadful, 
passive, helpless inaction. 

To wait and trust — is it not the hardest of all 
the tests whereby our faith is proven? Poor 
Claudia is not perhaps the* only one among us 
good Protestants— exultant though we are in our 
enlightenment, and freedom from the fetters of su- 
perstition — who at some such crisis has felt a simi- 
larly unorthodox craving. For there are seasons of 
desolation when, even to the free, bondage itself 
seems safer and happier than beggary. We have 
need to remember in all humbleness and charity, 
that the simpler and less material Christianity we 
profess is insomuch more difficult to realize, some- 
times. All we who call ourselves Christians " be- 
lieve " in the infinite goodness of God ; and at level 
periods of our lives it is simply natural to " trust " 
in His loving-kindness and mercy. Yet when the 
troubled hour surprises us, how comparatively rare is 
the faith which steadily maintains its living light 
through the mists which arise from the earth ! How 
hard it is for us passively to endure the bitterness. 
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of suspense, or the pangs of consummated sorrow, in 
the patient assurance that every stroke comes from 
the hand ofour Father, who loves the children He 

chastens. 

« « * * * 

Not until two hours before dawn did she dare to 
think that the sound of the rain was less furious, 
less incessant. It was abating, — oh, surely it was 
abating! She sprang to the tiny window and 
peered out as well as she could. The narrow rift of 
sky — which was all that the close proximity of the 
opposite houses allowed to be seen under the most 
fevouring circumstances — could actually be dis- 
cerned as something lighter than the surrounding 
darkness. It almost seemed as if there might be 
stars shining, somewhere. Very silent was every- 
thing and very tranquil; it seemed like a new 
world now that the loud rebellious rain had ceased. 
For a moment, the relief of one anxiety seemed the 
relief of all. The elastic youthful hopefulness sprang 
forward at once ; and the messenger had departed, 
and Dr. Henderson was on his way — had arrived, 
and with him, help, and healing, and peace ! But 
the next instant the laboured breathing of' her 
father, now in a state of semi-consciousness, re- 
called the vivid actuality of things and brought hack 
anew the burden on the wearied spirit. 
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Still there was comfort and hope in the fact of the 
rain having ceased. Once she feared it had com- 
menced again, and felt as if she had not been half 
enough grateful for its cessation. But it was a false 
alarm. Slowly, slowly grew the dawn, and as yet 
all was peace and silence. It almost seemed as if 
her eager beseeching watch had been of some avail 
in keeping off the dreaded enemy. Grey at first, 
and then radiantly rosy, came the early light. She 
could just catch a glimpse of the distant mountains 
with the sea beneath them. So wonderful as almost 
to press back every other thought but of its wonder 
and glory was the growing radiance of the rising 
sun, that touched the cold mountain-peaks and the 
steel-grey sea, until they first flushed into colour and 
then blazed into fire. 

An hour later, and there was a low tap at the 
door. M. Miret stood without. Had she written 
her letter ? The roads were considered safe, and 
he had found a messenger who would be ready to 
start in half an hour. The letter was prepared, and 
she gave it into her stranger friend's hands, with 
brief but very heartfelt acknowledgments, from which 
he escaped eagerly. The inn was beginning to be 
all astir by this time, and the footsteps and voices 
and rattle of crockery and glass from the next room 
recommenced m great force. A little later, the 
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negotiant appeared again with a cup of coffee and a 
biscuit for Mademoiselle. He stood by while she 
took this refreshment, and told her he had seen the 
messenger, a trustworthy man of whom he had per- 
sonal knowledge, set off on a good horse at a fair 
speed. He might be at Nice in three or four hours. 
It would take longer for the doctor to come thence, 
by reason of the hills. But some time in the afternoon 
she might expect him, he thought. And he hoped 
from his heart all would go well with Monsieur and 
Mademoiselle. There was unmistakable sincerity 
and even pathos in the tone of his voice and the 
look of his &ce, — ^gruff and grim though they were, 
as he said this, concluding with " Adieu !" For 
the improved weather permitting the diligence to 
proceed, he was about to resume his journey. Pow 
Lodie ! She was startled ; — die actually had some 
difficulty in maintaining her composure when she 
heard this. A renewed sense of loneliness and help- 
lessness came over her as she bade him good-bye, 
and renewed her thanks to this friend in need. Some- 
thing like tears rose to her aching eyes when he was 
gone : — ^this acquaintance of a day — this stranger and 
foreigner, who, though a Frenchman, was surely of 
Samaritan extraction ? 

More than ever wretched and evil-looking seemed 
the place they were left in, now: more than ever 
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witch-like the old woman who presently obtruded 
her withered bee again, and mumbled her usual offer 
of service. As she answered her, Claudia felt a 
momentary pang of fear— remembering certain 
dreary anecdotes of out-of-the-way inns, such as this, 
where robbery and even murder might take place on 
occasion. But the one terror soon swallowed up all 
the rest She could have no continuous thoughts 
except for her father — ^no fears, no anxieties un- 
connected with his state. And indeed that was 
enough. The fever rose to greater height through 
the day, and the sickening uncertainty as to when 
Dr. Henderson would be with them was very hard 
to bear. 

And the day wore on. It was one of those brilliant, 
cloudless, soft, serene days which make the Italian 
November sometimes feel and look like an English 
June. Such a beautiful and happy world as it was 
** without the walls !" Such glimpses of loveliness 
and brightness once or twice dazzled Claudia's 
eyes, and made her heart shiver with the revulsion 
of the contrast, when for a moment she went to the 
little window to let in the air, — and then came 
back again to the tempestuous world within — 
filled with the frightful sights and sounds of raging 
fever and wild delirium. 
. It was far into the night before the good faithful 

VOL. II. Q 
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doctor came. He had been away from Nice when 
the messenger arrived, and so his coming had been 
delayed. The old man was lying passive, then, in 
one of the intervals of exhaustion that alternated 
with the violent paroxysms. And Dr. Henderson's 
first look at her after be had examined his patient, 
told Claudia all. 

» 4» « « 

There followed four or five days, that thenceforth 
would always seem to Claudia like a separate life, 
complete in itself, with which time had nothing to 
do. To her consciousness afterwards, it might have 
been either months or hours that passed her by 
while she tended her dying father in that little 
joonu She realized nothing else. All other things 
were vague and indistinct, and seemed to reach her 
only through a veil of cloudy trouble. The people 
about her went and came like shadows — ^unnoted 
and unremembered. The outside world was like a 
dream. She realized nothing — recognized nothing 
but that tossing figure and haggard face, and the 
numberless signs of a suffering she could not soothe 
•'—a catastrophe she was powerless to avert 

Long before the end, the violence of the fever had 
worn itself out ; and during the last two or three 
days there was at least as much comfort as pain to 
Claudia. For her father became fully conscious; 
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he knew her, he spoke to her, and it soon became 
evident that the clearer light which sometimes breaks 
on the mental horizon of the dying was dawning 
upon him. And most strangely, most inscrutably, 
the weak, utterly prostrated old man, whom but a 
frail thread of vitality detained on the inner verge 
of this life, was more like the father poor Lodie had 
dreamed of, longed for, and loved through all her life 
than ever he had been before. But while there was 
solemn mystery in this, there was also infinite solace, 
not only now^ but hereafter. Years hence it would 
be a healing remembrance to the orphan, how he 
constantly craved for her as for his sole earthly 
comfort and blessing ; how he could only rest when 
she was beside him holding his hand in hers ; and 
how his eyes sought hers, with yearning looks that 
made her vaguely understand the inexpressible 
something that stirred his heart. It never fully 
found words. Only once or twice he was moved to 
strive for utterance. The yearning gaze clouded over 
suddenly as he said, in a broken whisper, with 
many pauses in between — 

*' You look like your mother eveiy now and then. 
Sie died — when you were a year old. Poor Claudia ! 
You look like her sometimes." He was silent for 
some minutes ; then, with a pitiful deprecation in 
his dim eyes he looked up at her again. " It's so 
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long ago — so long ago," he went on. "Do you 
think she remembers? — I'm— Fm altered — since 
then — God help me !" 

At another time he spoke of Harry, evidently 
with some indistinct recognition of the misei'able 
occasion when he had been so wrathful against his 
son. Even now the sense of injury was surviving 
the clear recollection of the circumstances. 

** He did it for the best — for the best I am not 
angry with him — have not been for a long while. 
Remember that I — I wish the bov were here. But 
— you said there was fighting up the country ?' 

She told him yes ; and briefly repeated the sub- 
stance of the latest news they had received. And 
as she did so, the vision of that ^^ other time " in 
which she had read her brother's hasty scrawl came 
before her with momentary but painful force. Was 
it indeed a life-time ago — the day when those last 
tidings had reached them ? Even that thought had 
place but for a time : and like all the rest but one, 
found no abode in the utterly engrossed and over- 
wrought spirit 

The past and the future seemed alike blotted out 
from her consciousness. Once, an expression of 
great pain appeared on the dying man's face. 
When she leant over him, better to catch the words 
that struggled at his lips, she heard-^ 
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" You ? — what will become — who will take care 
?" She quieted him by saying there were 



friends near. Mrs. Henderson would be with her, 
soon. He must not be anxious ; he need not fear. 
But the words came mechanically, and had no echo 
in her heart It felt to her a3 if all life, her's as 
well as his, was rapidly uncoiling to the end. 

And so, in a watchfulness that was almost inces- 
sant, these signal days in the girl's history were 
swept by into the irrevocable past. She scarcely 
seemed to need sleep, in the strangely transcen- 
dental state both of mind and body which had now 
come upon her. And as the end drew nearer and 
nearer with perceptible steps, and the moments grew 
more sacred and precious of every advancing hour, 
she never wearied — never flagged. For hours to- 
gether she sat or knelt untired beside the l)ed, pray- 
ieg with him — reading to him — often breaking off to 
murmur words of tenderness and comfort, long after 
he was too weak to reply except by a feeble pressure 
of the hand he held. It was a very calm and gra- 
dual passing away. There came the time when 
nothing could be done, except now and again to 
raise the continually sinking head, wipe the damp 
brows, and finally — clasping the nerveless hand 
dose, to watch and listen while the frail breath gra- 
dually, gradually ceased even faintly to stir the 
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silence, and the calm of the dying lapsed into the 

infinite peace of the dead. 

« « « * 

An hour afterwards, Dr. Henderson approached 
her, and sought to raise her from where she still 
knelt by the bedside. She looked up at him with a 
tearless desolation in her eyes that he did not soon 
forget. 

*' Do not be afraid. I am quiet, you see. And 
there is no more for me to do. But let me stay." 

" No. Now you must take care of yourself.'* 

" Oh, why f she cried, sudderly and wildly. 
He caught her hands, which she had extended in a 
passionate gesture of remonstrance. No less re- 
strainingly, his stedfast eyes seemed to hold her 
and command her into quiet. 

** You must take care of yourself, if only for the 
sake of those who love you," he said gently and firmly. 

She shrunk back. The words seemed to smite 
her* They came mockingly and incongruously on 
the chaos of her spirit, wherein collapse had already 
succeeded the unnatural tension which had lasted so 
long. Her lips quivered into a bitter smile. 

" Ah, let me be !" she repeated many times with 
dreary calmness. — "Only let me be — let me be 1 " 

" But I cannot. I must tell you — letters have been 
written to your friends in England," the Doctor went 
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on, cautiously feeling his way as he went, by the loot 
of her face, — "and answers have arrived already. 
ITiey lost no time, these friends. They started at 
once, and travelled fast. They are on their way — 
they will be with you soon — very soon." . 

He had judged rightly of the way to rouse her. 
A gleam came into her heavy eyes, as she echoed 
mechanically, " With me, soon T 

" Yes. You must prepare for them — you must 
— ^There ! Come with me." 

As if in a dream she suffered him then to lead 
her away. As if in a dream she passed into 
another room where two figures started forward as 
she came ; and still more as if in a dream 1 

Only a cry told that she knew them — a sad, 
feeble cry that it rent their hearts to hear, it was so 
eloquent of what had been. And then, into the 
warm shelter of their arms Aunt Phrasie and Eve 
received her — bruised and broken, faded and worn, 
utterly weak and exhausted almost unto death. 
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CHAPl'ER X. 

DARK HOURS BEFORE THE DAWiT. 

Truly it was Aunt Phrasie and Eve. It had not 
been difficult for them to decide what should be 
done, when three mornings before, a letter arrived at 
Chelsea from Miss Matty Thomburgh, who, prompted 
by Mrs. Henderson, wrote immediately after the 
Doctor had been summoned, to tell of Mr. lisle's 
dangerous illness and his daughter's foriorn po- 
sition. ^ They had started at once, and travelled 
with all possible speed. And to the credit of the 
feeble-minded woman and the inexperienced giri be 
it said, that had they been the most sophisticated of 
travellers, and clad in proof-armour of woridly know- 
ledge, they could scarcely have been less troubled 
by fears and fancies, either reasonable or unreason- 
able, or have made the journey with greater speed 
and safety. But even in these days, we siu-ely do 
not need to be reminded, by a trivial example like 
this, of how much potential courage exists in the 
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most timid and tenderly nurtured, how much latent 
** practical wisdom " in the least experienced and 
worldly among women. Bravery and power of en- 
durance are not the peculiar birthright of the 
strong; prudence and foresight and common-sense 
generally, are not actually incompatible with that 
genUenesB and sensitive delicacy of temperament 
which we love to call " womanly." When the call 
to action is heard, the response does not often 
fisdl ; and with the trial most frequentiy comes the 
strength to support it For verily. Love, pure and 
onsdfish, would seem to be divinely comprehensive 
of the virtues^ and moreover, to alone possess the 
subtle gift of rightfully balancing them all. While 
our restless humanity strives and questions and loses 
itself in controversy concerning the duties and ca- 
pacities of men and women, whether they be dis- 
tinct, or similar, or identical ; lo, an unseen Teacher 
so informs the nature where it is given room to 
dwell, that under its holy influence weak women 
become strcmg, and strong men gentle ; the timid 
learn to be fearless and self-reliant, the courageous 
to be humble, and the energetic to be patient 

PocM* Phra^! When Dr. Henderson's hu^ed, 
reverent voice told them, " It is over — she is al&ne/* 
a great pang, utterly new to her fond faithful heart, 
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overcame her, and the convukion of grief, made 
•bitter by self-reproach, would have its way. Every- 
thing was forgotten at that moment but " Henry ;" 
now, by the rapid but inexpugnable consecration 
of Death raised into the saintliness of a solemn 
memory, and reinstated in the kingly robes of her 
youthful ideal. And she had allowed herself to 
think hardly of him ; she had fallen away from the 
allegiance of her life ; and it was too late now to 
atone for the disloyalty ! Her plaintive cry could 
not be repressed, while she hid her face in her 
hands, and all the story of the Past came rushing 
back upon her heart 

Not until Eve whispered the name and recalled 
the thought of Claudia — Claudia, orphaned and de- 
flate, whom they had come to help and to console 
—did Love lend even to poor weak Phrasie some 
nmount of self-control and courage. For the strength 
of Phrasie's nature was in her love for Claudia : it 
was the one stedfast absorbing feeling of her life, in 
contradistinction to the many surface emotions and 
cherished sentimentalities which she deceived herself 
much more than any one else by believing to be 
deeply rooted. That one genuine love which neither 
time nor circumstance nor change had ever altered 
or lessened, had been as ^salt to save the weakj 
wavering, inconsistent character from falling into 
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the corruption of unreality. And gradually the 
abiding force of the one true feeling overwhelmed 
every other; and doubt and fear, and pain itself, 
were all alike merged in the one satisfied longing 
to see her darling, to hold her in her arms, and 
cherish her with her great love and tenderness. 

And indeed it seemed that the cherishing, healing 
influences of love and thoughtful care only -came 
just in time to preserve what had been so deeply 
Stricken and so overstrained, from that utter col- 
lapse out of which there can be no reaction. As it 
was, many days passed and there was no apparent 
diange — no progress towards more natural vitality 
either physical or mental. Through the long hours 
Claudia lay passive, with half-closed eyes ; neither 
speaking nor moving, and showing little conscious^ 
ness of anything that went on about her, except that 
a look of restless entreaty always dumbly expressed 
distress, if for a moment by chance it happened that 
neither Phrasie or Eve were near her. She liked 
to hold a hand — or to lean against one of them ; 
her eyes pursued them wistfully as they moved about 
the room. But life, and interest in life, seemed 
dormant within her during those first days. And 
although Dr. Henderson was sanguine as to the ulti- 
mate eflect of perfect rest and the soothing atmo- 
i^here of tenderness and peace which now surrounded 
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her, it was sometimes difficult for Phrasie and Eve 
to rely on his opinion. Again and again their 
hearts sank within them, to watch the sad white face 
which seemed as if it would never know any change 
of expression or colour, as if it never covld resume 
its olden likeness of brightness and bloom and sweet 
vivacity. 

They took her back to Nice almost immediately. 
The pleasantest rooms they could find were secured 
for her, with windows looking on to the sapphire- 
coloured Mediterranean, the olive- clad hills, dotted 
with ivory-white villas, and beyond, the peaks of 
higher and more distant mountains rising into the 
exquisitely lucid sky. But they soon found that the 
very radiance and beauty of the scene disturbed and 
even distressed her — it was not difficult for them to 
understand why. They noticed often, that she would 
shiveringly close her eyes and turn away from look- 
ing forth, when the loveliness of sea and earth and 
sky was most resplendent ; and that an expression 
of great pain would dwell on her face for some time 
afterwards. It was no wonder, indeed ; for every 
sight and sound of that brilliant foreign land wa3 
eloquent of sad and sickening memories to Claudia, 
And Eve said — 

"Let us take her home. She will never get 
strong in this un-English place. The ^perpetual sun- 
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shine is wearisome ; the colours are too bright, the 
air is too clear. There seems to be no quiet, no 
shadow, somehow, here. Let us take her home." 

But the Doctor, while he smiled at this frankly** 
{H'ejudiced estimate of the suave, southern climate, 
gravely objected to the idea of consigning their in- 
valid to the chill, damp, misty influences of a British 
winter, till she should be better prepared to brave 
them. 

" We must wait a little while, my dear young 
lady," he observed. " She should begin to get strong 
even here before she is taken to get stronger still in 

that beloved, but bleak — glorious, but foggy 

island of ours, further north. Don't look so re- 
proachfully at me. I also love its bleakness, and 
its fogs, and its east winds, and its cloudy skies — as 
an Englishman. Still — professionally, I cannot but 
think that perpetual sunshine, though un-English, 
has its advantages — in the month of December." 

But although she answered the kindly Doctor's 
half-serious, half-bantering remarks with gentle sub- 
mission. Eve could only unwillingly acquiesce in this 
view. It cost her far more trouble than was ha- 
bitual to her in such a work, to cultivate the requi- 
site resignation and patience, while one whole week 
melted into another and still the same blank, un- 
natural torpor seemed to hold Claudia fast, and 
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encompass her, as it were, in an impalpable but 
inexorable bondage. She never cored to look be* 
yond the four walls of her room ; she resisted every 
effort to induce her to go out ; — except once, when 
phe asked to be taken to that quiet garden, over^ 
grown with roses and myrtle, — ^the English burying* 
ground. Since then, she had scarcely stirred from 
the sofa which at her desire was placed in the 
darkest corner of the room. How could they hope 
she would get better, while thus shut out from all the 
sweet, wholesome influences by which the sick mind 
is medicined and nourished into new health ? Eve 
sometimes felt despairingly as if their dear one 
was in a manner starving before their eyes for lack 
of such physicking food ; and little Eve was sternly 
convinced that it was not to be met with on foreign 
ground. One glimpse of the English winter land- 
scape, one breath of the free wind that canie over 
the glorious, grand, reed sea (her admiration was 
combined with much patronising indulgence for the 
tideless, seaweed-less Mediterranean); one half- 
hour's recognition of the familiar sweetness — bleak, 
bare, and darkened though it might be — of home. 
Eve was convinced would do more than anything 
else in the world to restore the warped, overstrained 
powers, and arouse that sluggish vitality which even 
physically, only began to stir with such feeble slowness. 
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' And perhaps she was right. Perhaps her enthu- ' 
siastic, home-loving instincts directed her more truly 
than soberer judgment and cooler science guided 
others. But before many days had passed, all 
further discussion and speculation on the question 
was rendered needless. 

News came from India; and for the first time 
for many weeks, direct tidings of Harry, though not 
from him. Such tidings could not but be potent to 
rouse the sister into life, and awake the dormant 
powers of keen, strong, passionate emotion once 
again. Captain Lisle's name was mentioned with 
high praise in the despatches ; it had been his pri- 
Tilege to render a special and signal service. But 
the distinction was not cheaply bought. He was 
returned in the lists as " Dangerously woundedJ^ 

They thought it well to let Claudia know the 
truth at once. And Dr. Henderson undertook the 
task, from which Phrasie, and for once, even Eve 
visibly shrunk. It was he who told his patient all 
they knew. Further news was daily expected, and 
Colonel Hughes, now in London, would instantly 
acquaint them with every additional item of intelli- 
gence that he could obtain through the Horse 
Guards or otherwise. The Doctor was relieved to 
see the shock of anguish that at first convulsed his 
listener. Anything was better than the lifeless. 
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apathy which had lasted so long. And it was 
touched, — it yielded now ; the thick cloud which had 
hung darkly between her and the outer world was 
rent, and the first tears she had shed during all 
these latter days came in a passionate flood while 
he recounted to her the story of her brother's 
bravery. 

How many proud wives and mothers and sisters 
of English soldiers treasure similar stories, giving 
triumph to their joy — or consolation to their sorrow ! 
It was brief and simple enough. Before attacking 
the mutineers it had been important to ascertain 
whether or not a certain river was fordable, which 
lay in the line of contemplated advance. Captain 
Lisle was the first to volunteer to gallop forward 
from the British position to the debateable spot, far 
within the range of the rebel-enemy's guns. He 
went and returned, and clearly reported the desired 
intelligence to the General ; but, having done so, his 
part in the campaign was over. For as he made his 
way back, a ball struck him, — shattering the right 
arm, which would never wield sword again. 

" But remember, we have good reason to trust all 
will go well with him," the Doctor urged. " He is 
well cared for. Dangerously wounded — not hope- 
lessly, they say ; and they issue no merely tempo- 
rizing bulletins on the battle-field. You must show 
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courage, now, worthy of the sister of a hero, — ^till you 
hear more. And any day — any hour may bring 
farther tidings." 

Who cannot picture the wearing suspense of the 
next few days ? But she bore it well. The aroused 
vitality asserted itself; and even in her restlessness 
and occasional accessions of morbid anxiety and de* 
pression, she was from that hour more like her former 
iBelf than they had yet seen her. It was notable, too — 
had any one been near to see and understand — ^how 
calm she strove to be, how negatively if not posi- 
tively hopefiil and expectant of the best— when 
Eve was with her. But that was not so constantly 
the case as it had been. For little Eve had sud- 
denly become strangely eccentric in her habits, and 
continually crept away into the silence and stillness 
of solitary nooks and comers of the house, or about 
the garden, or the rocky shore that was so near, — 
in one of which spots she would now and then be 
discovered, after much searching and wonderment 
on the part of Phrasie. It was Claudia who checked 
all expression of surprise, or such gentle attempt at 
remonstrance as Miss Hughes might have ventured. 
It was she who suggested that they ought to en- 
courage every tendency in the young girl to go 
more into the air, or in any way to break the weari- 
Bome monotony of their secluded life. And £u- 
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phrasia acquiesced, of course, — compunctiously re^ 
marking that the dear child did look very pale; 
she hoped she was not feeling ill ? She must asl^ 
her — she must tell her—. Again Claudia broke in 
to the rescue. . Nothing need be asked or said, sh« 
felt sure. The best plan was to leave her quietly to 
herself, — ^for a time, at least. And so Eve was left 
untrammelled and untormented by questions or 
counsel ; and the heavily laden time dragged on— r 
was it for months — or weeks? Afterwards, it 
would have been possible to realize only by refer? 
ence to almanacks and the passing incidents of 
ordinary life, that it was but days — a few days, not 
enough to make a week " by the calendar," — that 
so elapsed. And then — one evening, in the quiet 
and the dusk. Eve came into the room where Clau- 
dia was alone; and as she crouched close beside 
her, and nestled her soft cheek against her friend's^ 
she said in a voice that trembled through tears — 

" Darling ! the news has come — happy news !'* 

Claudia caught her hands and pressed them 
tight. 

" He is safe, — he is declared out of danger, — all 
is going well !" 

Eve could say no more, it seemed. She had 
strung all her power of controlled utterance to this 
pointj and could get no farther now. There was a 
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pause of hushed thankssriving. And then, with a 
common impulse of yearning and joy, half proud, 
hidf pitiful, the two girls clasped one another close, 
and faithful to feminine traditions, celebrated their 
infinite gratitude and relief by weeping plenteously. 
Many new feelings stirred] Claudia's heart at 
that moment Her own deep gladness, her personal 
sense of praiseful rejoicing gradually became almost 
merged in the full flood of tender compassion with 
which she held the panting, sobbing Eve to her 
breast, and recognized what a chaos of repressed 
anguish and terror, miserably complicated by con- 
cealment, must have been ravaging that gentle 
nature before it could be surprised and overwhelmed 
into an abandonment of emotion like this. If Clau- 
dia had not half divined the truth before, it must 
have flashed upon her now ; and for an instant the 
impulse was strong to tell her in a few whispered 
words, that she Jcneiv. Intuitively she felt what 
welcome relief it would bring to poor Eve, habitu- 
ally and characteristically so innocent of mysterious 
reserve, so unwont to cultivate restraints and main- 
tain secrecies, — to whom it was as sweetly natural 
to open her heart to sympathy as to open her eyes 
to the daylight. But nevertheless, an after-thought 
held her silent Whatever the loss of present 
solace, it might perhaps be happier for Eve after- 
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wards that nothing should be said now. And 
further, Claudia felt as if it were more truly loyal to 
the absent, that not even Harry's sister should say a 
word to s^rise or persuadeTrth an avowal w Jch 
it might be reserved for himself to win from the 
lips he loved. For now — was it not granted to them 
humbly, prayerfully to hope that one day not long 
hence, it would please God to bring him home to 
them again? "To us? — ah, rather to Aer," 
Claudia thought, as she clasped yet more closely 
the slender little figure that clung and trembled in 
her arms. And if the tears that then fell on Eve's 
drooped head were sadder, they were sweeter alsoy 
and holier, than any that had yet gushed, like 
waters of healing and blessing, from the inmost 
heart of the fatherless and motherless girl. 



CHAPTER XI. 

IN THE TWILIGHT. 

It was Norman Trenant who had travelled faster 
than the post to bring this glad news to Claudia. 
He had been waiting in London ever since the first 
news arrived of Harry's danger ; indefatigably en- 
deavouring by all and every means, official and 
non-official, to obtain the earliest information. 

" He is a friend, isn't he, dear love T commented 
Phrasie, as a termination to the incoherent ecstasy 
of joy and fondness with which she celebrated the 
occasion. •* Yes, indeed 1 People try to make you 
believe that now-a-days young men never care for 
each other — very much ; — ^like Valentine and Orson> 
you know," she explained, vaguely reminiscent of 
dassical story. " But I assure you poor Mr. Tre- 
nant looks quite worn and ill with anxiety. His 
devotion to our dear boy is beyond everything 
touching; and we can never forget it, can we, 
darling?" 
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" He has been very, very good," Claudia said, in 
a low voice. 

There could be no doubt that she felt very deeply 
his goodness. It was not to be supposed for a 
moment that she could be unmindM or ungrateful 
Nevertheless, when she first heard of his coming, 
and knew he was there — in the house, in the adja- 
cent room, the room she had left only an hour or 
two before, it was difficult to imagine that her 
startled surprise was altogether pleasurable. More- 
over, — to Eve's keen disappointment, and even to 
Phrasie's dim wonder, — instead of hastening she 
actually postponed her usual time of going into the 
salon next day, — almost as if she were not very 
anxious to see her brother's friend. And when they 
dii meet, surely it was singular that the one most 
evidently moved, who appeared to find it most diffi- 
cult to maintain the habitual matter-of-fact compo- 
sure of common life, was — not Claudia, but Norman ? 

No, Claudia was wonderfully calm. She held out. 
a hand that did not tremble ; she uttered her few 
words of greeting clearly and quietly ; no sign of agi- 
tation or deep feeling was perceptible in Tier. And 
yet, how pathetically weak and frail she seemed ! 
Norman could hardly bear to look into her wan 
face, wherein the story of trial and sorrow was so 
distinctly written. It went to his heart to behold 
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the familiar figure in its unfamiliar and ominous 
black dress. The sound of her voice, the character- 
istic movements of her head aijd gestures of her 
hands, — in a word, the actual presence of this long- 
thought-of Claudia, so pitifully altered yet the same 
— ^was to Norman an overwhelming experience of 
strange, bewildering pathos. 

He let her hand go, and it was only a momentary 
glance that taught him the history of her aspect. 
He was glad to join in the light talk on such safe 
topics as the view from the windows, the colour of 
the sea, &c., which was industriously promoted by 
Phrasie and Eve. When he looked again at 
Claudia, she was seated in her accustomed corner, 
and was busying herself with some sort of needle- 
work. The eyes were drooped, the mouth fixed in 
a straightQr curve than had been habitual to it in 
those days when the hps were rosier and happier 
than now. Would the brightness and bloom ever 
return to that poor, pale face ? Would the glad- 
ness and buoyancy of youth ever again beam in her 
looks, and inform her every movement, as in old 
times? Once, while thus wistfully studying the 
mournful change that had come over her, Norman's 
furtive, searching glance was struck aside by the 
sudden interception of her eyes, which being casu- 
ally lifted for an instant, encountered his. And 
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then for the first time, she trembled much — a 
feverish colour flickered on her cheek, and through 
the frail curtain of impassiveness the inner trouble 
rose wildly and visibly. 

Norman saw it, and believed he understood. It 
was natural — ^it was to be expected that the sight 
of him should be disturbing to her. Inevitably it 
must recall the startled distress of that morning 
long ago when she had left Longhope — when he 
had parted from her at the dreary, noisy railway 
station — that morning which had been the signal 
commencement of trial and sorrow to the young life 
which till then had known neither. It was no 
wonder if she found the thought with which he was 
associated too full of pain to be borne quite calmly« 
It was no wonder that she could not at first look on 
him except with that shrinking of the eyes — that 
quiver of the whole sensitive face — with which but 
now she had unconsciously so shocked and grieved 
him. Poor child — poor child ! The infinite com- 
passion with which his heart was full was not only 
very tender, but very reverent. Perhaps indeed^ bo 
good man can behold the evidence of the chastening 
touch of sorrow in a woman's face without some 
such feeling. In Norman it was overwhelming just 
then. For a little longer he made an effort to con- 
tinue the conversation at which they were so duti- 
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fully labouring ; and then, with some sort of explana* 
tion offered en passant to Miss Hughes, he rose and 
lefk the room. A little later and Eve, from her 
seat by the window, reported that she saw him 
walking at full speed along the inland road which 
led up to the mountains. 

It must have been a long walk that he took, for 
he was absent many hours ; and when he returned 
he looked, as Phrasie reproachfully remarked, quite 
worn out with fatigue. And he would not come 
into the salon again that night He took his coffee 
alone in the comfortless little salle-d-manffer, and 
then retreated, having letters to write, he said. 

And during the next day or two, letter-writing 
and other equally indispensable claims on his time 
apparently quite engrossed Mr. Trenant; so that 
except for an occasional five minutes he scarcely 
came at all into the room where the three ladies 
habitually sat. Doubtless there was much for him to 
do and to think of. This bright, happy-looking town 
was full of pathetic and even solemn associations to 
him.. He had many pilgrimages to make, many 
people to visit ; and the Hendersons absorbed all his 
leisure. Moreover, practical affairs demanded atten- 
tion : preparations for departure had to be arranged. 
For now, to Eve's rejoicing, it was absolutely de- 
creed they were to return to England straightway. 
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Claudia herself was as eagerly desirous to go, now, as 
before she had seemed languidly indifferent to that 
as to all other projects for the future. To be 
within readier reach of every fresh tidings from 
India was of course a sufficient inducement; but 
besides that, the new vitality dawning in the girl's 
heart and soul caused her to yearn with a daily 
increasing yearning after that idea of **home" 
which to the end of time will surely be the idea of 
rest to the weary, healing to the sick, peace to the 
sorrowful, — the earthly, shadowed, yet still divine 
symbol of heaven itself. 

Yet — ^poor Claudia ! — when at length the neces- 
sary preliminaries were settled, all little difficulties 
smoothed, and the day of departure drew near, — the- 
first instinctive expression of gladness gradually 
faded from her face and died away upon her lips ; 
while in her heart an aching sense of vague desola* 
tion crushed out for the moment the courage and the 
hopefulness that had of late been growing there.. 
The abstract idea of " going home " had been sweet 
and comforting ; but when the details of its prac*< 
tical realization came to be considered, somehow 
the comfort and the sweetness seemed to glide away 
from her like mocking ghosts that left a colder chill, a 
drearier emptiness in the places where they had been. 

She resisted this feeling with all her might-^she 
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hated herself for the despondency which seemed so 
ungrateful and so faithless. If the life of the next 
few Weeks seemed blank to look forward to, was 
not her brother's expected return enough to make it 
beautiful and happy? And Phrasie— dear, loving, 
devoted Phrasie — was it nothing to have the power 
of making another so content as she felt her love 
could make her ? Why, indeed, should she ask for 
more ? After all she had suffered in the past, 
surely a future even less bright than apparently lay 
before her, might well satisfy the cravings of a heart 
that even for a season had been so schooled in 
privation ? 

It was settled that she and Phrasie should remain in 
lodgings on the English coast there to await Harry's 
arrival Claudia resisted all Eve's eager beseech- 
ings that they would come home with her to Long- 
hope, to stay for at least a portion of the time that 
must elapse before Captain Lisle's return. No 
doubt it cost her a great deal thus sorely to dis- 
appoint the friend she loved so tenderly, and whose 
love for her was more than ever sweet and precious 
to her now. But she was proof against all tempta- 
tion — all persuasion. "Not now — not yet, my 
darling," was her unvarying reply. And when 
Eve said, " But why not ?" and pleaded with eyes 
and voice, and coaxing looks and loving, lingering 
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kisses for another answer to her entreaty, Lodie 
only strained her closer to her heart, and said softly — 
^^ Don't ask me any more; itisso hard — so hardi 
But I cannot — " 

And a quickly-hushed sob finished the sentence. 

« « • • 

And so the day before departure arrived, and 
mas busy, unquiet, disturbed as such days usuaUy 
are. Claudia had borne her part bravely and 
cheerfully. It had rejoiced Phrasie's heart to see 
her darling once more taking active interest in 
plans and preparations, and seeming something like 
her old self, as she fondly said. 

But Eve knew better. Eve knew how hardly 
Lodie's powers of self-control had been taxed that 
day. In the afternoon Mrs. Henderson came ta 
pass an hour or two with her ; and after she had 
left, Claudia sat for a long time alone in the little 
salon. Eve took care 6he should be left undis^ 
turbed ; till at last, whed the light was fading, she 
herself went to her and took her accustomed place 
close beside her. For a minute or two Claudia 
tried to speak indifierently, — asked a question, made 
a remark, to which her companion faithfully re- 
sponded in the same spirit. But presently poor little 
Eve became aware of slowly falling tears that drop 
ped, one by one, as if hardly wrung out of the very 
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depths of pain, and splashed on Claudia's pallid 
hands that were tightly clasped before her. 

**But you mustn't fret about me," she said at 
last, when she could command clear speech — thus an* 
swering and deprecating Eve's dumb fondness and 
distress — ••it would be wrong — cruel, even tome^ 
For already you can give me so much, reflected from 
your happiness. I pray — I trust there Will always 
be abundant sunshine in your life to make other 
lives bright, too. But my trouble must never cast 
its cloud on you, my dear one." 

** Your trouble is my trouble, I cannot be happy 
while you grieve," Eve murmured. Presently she 
went on entreatingly — " And the cloud will not 
always remain. You will have sunshine again of 
your very own, one day." 

" One day — yes, perhaps," Claudia whispered, 
almost as if to herself — " when — when I deserve it 
better. Now, God knows I feel too unworthy to dare 
ask or hope for more than He has already granted." 

** But blessings come — ^unasked, often : sometimes 
unhoped for. And always — always undeserved 1" 

" I know — I know. But perhaps some of us are 
not fit to receive them, even when they come. 
And that brightness and blessing which makes life 
most beautiful, Eve, dearest," Claudia slowly fal- 
tered, while kissing the cheek that was nestled 
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against her own, " I think our Father reserves for 
those children who use His gifts better than I ever 
used them : who live nearer to Him than I have 
ever lived." 

The voice trembled and died away, there ; and 
for a little while, no other word was uttered. Eve 
instinctively kept silence, and dared not offer any 
sympathy beyond that which was conveyed by het 
unspoken tenderness. It was better to be mute than 
to intrude unworthily within that sanctuary of self- 
abasement the veil whereof had been lifted for 
an instant. And then again, fi'om the very perfec- 
tion and unconsciousness of her own humility, it per^ 
plexed Eve to meet it in another — that other being 
one whom she loved and admired with such unques- 
tioning faith. It was so strange that Claudia should 
feel like this ! She had no words to express the feel- 
ings struggling in her heart — of pain and pride, ten-* 
der remonstrance, and infinite longing to console^ — » 
so she said nothing. 

It was Lodie herself who first spoke. After a Ihtle 
while, she looked into Eve's sweet face, and smiling 
through tears, said in another tone, clear and vi- 
brating — " But I know there is no true gratitude 
where there is not fuU trust. And I am grateful ; I 
am, indeed I am, Eve, darling ! I look forward, hope- 
ftilly — cheerfully— to the fixture." 
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She leaned her head on Eve's shoulder with a 
relieving sigh, that was more eloquent of dawning 
peace than any words could have heen. And as 
they sat thus, silent and still, each busy with her 
own thoughts— the story of that Future arranged 
itself in Claudia's mind, with a smooth symmetry 
that almost seemed like prescience. It was a very 
quiet, . shady hfe that she believed she foresaw 
stretching out before her : tranquil rather than 
bright, negatively free from storm rather than ac- 
tually radiant with sunshine. She would live with 
Phrasie — and try to make her happier than of old. 
She did not imagine their future home as at Chil- 
lingham : nor, which seemed less natural, was it to be 
anywhere near Longhope. But in some quiet coun- 
try place, where they might be led to find interests 
and duties that would help to fill the vacant spaces 
in their lives and in their hearts, Claudia pictured 
their abode. And there Harry and Eve would often 
stay with them, through the years that were coming, 
when the plan of their lives also should be ordered 
as the sister had full faith it would be. 

Her prophetic thoughts lingered very contentedly 
in that direction. The only romance that had part in 
her thoughts was woven about them. She pictured 
her brother's return : she saw him, somewhat — ^yet 
not too much — altered from the impetuous, half 
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boyish Harry of two years before. Altered too, not 
only in looks. Intuitively she felt that the hard 
experience of this latter time must have tested and 
solidified the frank, generous manliness of his nature : 
and it might be, also, that the discipline of difficulty 
and suflfering would have brought out certain deeper 
qualities which heretofore had been but little called 
forth in the prosperous, careless young man. He 
would be graver thai^ of yore, perhaps, but there was 
little need to fear he would incline too much that 
way. There must always be a sufficient spring of 
vigorous vivacity in Harry Lisle's nature to k«ep it 
healthfully pure from anything approaching morbid* 
ness. That sense of the reality and earnestness of 
life which he had lately earned, would deepen with* 
out darkening her brother's genial nature, Lodie 
trustfully believed. And Eve — shy, shrinking Eve 
' — ^would surely, surely be won at last 

*' They will be very happy," Claudia thought, her 
meditations halting for a moment She went on 
presently, " and there will be a place for me, too— 
I shall be happy — with them." 

It was her genuine belief. It seemed to her just 
then, all she needed as well as all she anticipated. 
She would be quite content — quite content, she 
thought, as she figured to herself that tranquil, 
placid existence, stirred by no tempests, and bright 
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cned by other people's sunshiue. Nevertheless, 
the craving, so natural to us all and so inevitable 
to the young, for personal happiness, was only 
subdued in her for the time. It was not dead; 
it must be expected to revive one day, and arouse 
itself and call out for sustenance, as of old. But 
never as of old, we may believe, would she again rest- 
lessly seek to satisfy that hunger, which, not neces- 
sarily unrighteous in itself, is yet at the root of 
almost all human unrighteousness. 

Meanwhile it is significantly the fact, that in that 
moment even Claudia's day-dream was dressed in 
no roeder colours than these of pale, cool grey. And 
she dreamed on, until Eve was called from the 
room by some requirement of Aunt Phrasie. Left 
alone, her thoughts were still thus travelling, when, 
in the faint light of the evening she saw some one 
enter the room and approach her. 

It was not Eve ; it was Norman who stood beside 
her, and said — 

" Don't send me away. Let me speak to you — 
this once — before we leave this place." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE NEW DAY COMES. 



SuALL it be briefly told how far the previsions of 
that hour came true in after time? It is so easy 
for us now, to leap over the intervening weeks 
and months, and behold how the Future on which 
Claudia then pondered has gradually become 
divested of all its mysteries and uncertainties, 
and fairly uncoiled itself into the safe, indubitable, 
irrevocable Past. 

A glance into a certain beautiful home — still in 
the west country, though it is forty miles east of 
Goldharbour — would speedily satisfy all reasonable 
anxieties regarding the welfare of two principal per- 
sons reprc3ented in that prophetic reverie. For it 
would thereby appear that Captain — otherwise 
Major — Lisle did return safely to England, and 
although he was much bronzed, and looking some 
years older than his actual age, that his health had 
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not materially suffered from that Indian campaign. 
Likewise, it would become evident that neither the 
brave soldier nor the faithful lover failed to receive 
his appropriate reward. 

A military appointment in London was offered to 
the young officer, on his return permanently dis- 
abled from active service, — an appointment which he 
succeeded in exchanging for one involving consider- 
ably more work and somewhat less income, at the 
important town near which he now lives. The " more 
work " commended itself to his energetic spirit — but 
that was not all. For, with the unselfishness of a 
generous victor, he could not be content — while it 
was avoidable — to put half the length of England 
between Eve and the old home from which he was 
about to take its dearest treasure. So the two 
households are within easy reach of one another, or 
count it easy — which comes to the same thing. In 
that primitive part of the world, a ride or drive of 
four or five hours' duration is not considered such a 
formidable undertaking as it may appear to the pri- 
vileged inhabitants of a region wrinkled all over 
with railroads as our England mostly is. Gold- 
harbour, as we know, is beyond the limit of that 
magic girdle of civilization, and although there has 
been some recent discussion and uncertainty on the 
subject, it may be confidently stated that there is no 
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present likelihood of such a convenience extending 
to that district. It is safely defended in its insigni- 
ficance, alike from the speculations of commerce and 
the admiring interest of the tourist, and it will be left 
alone accordingly. Nor is much regret expressed 
at their probable doom by the unrailwayed inhabit* 
ants of that neighbourhood. Once or twice, indeed, 
ELatie has been heard to wish — wish that it was 
only an hour's journey to her sister's home — so 
that they might see her every day almost, and it 
would hardly seem as if she'd gone away at alL 
That possibility, it appears, would make amends to 
Katie even for the profaning of her native hills and 
wilds with ruthless tunnels and cuttings and tall 
viaducts and ugly stations, all joined together 
by those inexorable iron lines with which, it might 
be fancied, science revengefully likes to try and 
deface the external aspect of unconquerable, un- 
fathomable nature. 

But Charlie was always very severe on Katie's 
aspirations in this respect, and expressed his own 
fixed resolve of going off to sea, never to return to 
Longhope, if ever any railway engineers set to work 
within five miles of its windows. 

" You shouldn't be unreasonable, Katie," he was 
accustomed to tell the little girl, who listened to 
him half submissive and half protesting, — "you 
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shouldn't be always wanting more than you've got 
Why, there's not a week goes by but either you go 
to Eve for days together, or Eve comes here. No, — 
and it isn't that I don't care so much about it as 
you do, for I do care. The place is no more the 
same without Eve than — than — oh, it'll take ever 
so long to get used to it. And as for Harry, if 
he was fifty times my brother, I couldn't like him 
better, I tell you. It's the joUiest thing to go 
about with him ; — awfully jolly it is, seeing the 
guns, and the arsenal, and things. Don't you talk. 
I should be glad enough to go and see them 
every day in the week ; but I wouldn't have a 
railroad come near Longhope for all that, and 
twice as much." 

"You do lecture so, Charlie. I only wished it 
all in a minute. And Aunt Phrasie said so too, the 
other day." 

" Ah, but you see — she's elderly — and likes to be 
comfortable and have things convenient, and all 
that. Besides, she isn't a regular native like us. 
It's excusable in her," was indulgently vouchsafed 
by the lecturer. " You should just ask Claudia how 
she'd like it She's as fond of the hills and the old 
places, very nearly as we are, I believe. She'd be 
properly delighted, wouldn't she, to have a steam- 
engine thumping and tearing and roaring, two 
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or three times a day, along by the shore and 
through the lower garden, right under the ter- 
race? Well, that man who was talking about it 
said if ever there was a railroad, that's the way it 
must go. It would make Trenant worth ever so 
much more, he told Norman ; but Norman's quite 
comfortable about it ; papa and he know it'll never 
do. A rail will never pay down here, bless you, as 
long as the sandbank blocks up the mouth of the 
harbour. And that'll last otir time, 1 expect," com- 
placently pronounced Charlie. 

It- will be perceived by this young gentleman's 
allusion, that Claudia did not keep to that pro- 
gramme of hers concerning her own future proceed- 
ings very rigidly, and that the quiet abode she then 
pictured for herself^ turned out to be. situated near 
Longhope after all. In fact, it may be at once 
admitted that the most important discrepancies be- 
tween Miss Lisle's day-dream and eventual waking 
reality, are to be found in those points relating to 
her own destiny. She failed to foresee a great many 
circumstances connected with that, which she was 
far from imagining at the time ; for her dream 
faded oflF into reality only the instant before she 
learned the simple, fateful fact which would hence- 
forward change the colour and form of her whole 
life, — that Norman loved her. 
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Despite various assertions to the contrary, it does 
sometimes happen that such a knowledge finds a 
woman utterly unprepared for its reception. In 
Claudia's case it came upon her at first with a 
startled shock of almost incredulous bewilderment. 
Strangely, significantly different was this to what 
she had long ago imagined she should feel on such 
an occasion! Then, somehow, she had always 
pictured herself as regally bestowing her love on 
the enraptured suitor who had earned that priceless 
guerdon by his devotion. Now that the consumma- 
tion had actually arrived, the ultimate crisis of her 
own lowliness of spirit seemed to come, too. What 
had she to give worthy of him who asked ? What 
fit response could she make to him who now told 
her that he loved her — in few and simple words 
that carried with them irresistible conviction of the 
solemn reality of what had otherwise seemed so like 
a dream ? When at last she answered, he less 
understood the trembling words than the gesture 
of the hands, trembling too ! that presently were 
stretched out, as if blindly, towards him. For she 
could only say — it scarcely mattered what, — not 
daring just then, to utter that which was stirring so 
eloquently at her heart. 

Many a time afterwards, however, she would 
laughingly, yet perhaps more than half seriously, 
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too — express to him her wonder at this mysterious 
turn of fate. How had he achieved it ? — ^How did 
he ever begin to love her — ^her, whom she always 
knew he always knew to be so faulty, so 

He would never let her proceed very far in 
this strain. He would didactically declare that 
with every wish to satisfy her justifiable dedre 
for information, he was unable to furnish accu- 
rate data on the subject. To the best of his belief, 
he commenced the great and difficult undertaking 
to which she alluded, at a very early period of life, 

*'I think I never got over the impression you 
made on me at our first meeting — in Chelsea. Let 
me see — it was — sixteen — seventeen — ^years ago! 
But I remember it all — as if it happened only 
last week. It must have been then that the mis- 
chief was done, — irretrievably. You captivated 
me — once for all, on that memorable occasion. 
How your hair hung about your poor little face! 
And you were such a very naughty child !*' 

" I remember quite well the look of your face as 
you held up some flowers to show me. I am glad 
1 remember it so well," Claudia said. 

" — ^Though you wouldn't own to the slightest 
recollection of me — that day 1 came to Alderbank 
with Harry " 

" I know. But it was — it was " — Lodie blushed 
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and stammered a little—^** it was what the children 
call * a dreadful story !' I did recollect. I can 
hardly tell what foolish whim of vanity and self- 
consciousness it was that made me pretend to have 
forgotten you." 

" No douht it was a salutary wound to my vanity. 
I was deeply disappointed, I know.'' 

" Do you mean — really ?" 

" Really and truly. I had heen looking forward 
in the most romantic way, to seeing you again. 
That remembrance of the little child in the Chelsea 
drawing-room impressed my mind strongly. I used 
to think of her — long, long afterwards. I remem- 
ber telling my mother " — Norman said, more slowly 
— " all about the poor little girl who found her- 
self suddenly exiled into a world of strangers, and 
was so pathetically distressed by her new surround- 
ings. We used to wonder, together, how she was 
going on — and into what kind of woman she would 
grow up.*' 

Claudia said nothing ; but looked up at him for 
an instant, through gathering tears. 

" — It was an irresistible temptation to me — to go 
home with Harry that day, when he asked me " — 
Mr. Trenant went on — ** although I had a sort of 
compunctious feeling, too, that I should be rather in 
the way on such an occasion. But — as you know — 
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I suffered my scruples to be overcome — ^and I went 
and saw and " 

He paused ; and presently she whispered — 

"Nothing you can tell me will be worse than 
what I know. How disagreeable — how. intolerable I 
must have been " 

" Hush !" — he would not let her say more. " Do 
you know," he pursued, "I cannot even now 
quite understand the state of feeling in which I 
parted from you, on that summer evening. I tried 
hard to convince myself that I was extremely 
delighted." 

" Delighted !— What about?" 

" Why — ^that I was safe out of the danger 1 had 
rashly and recklessly dared — of falling in love with 
the heiress whom I should not be able to ask to be 
my wife — ^at any rate for years and years to come. 
Oh — I assure you I was not blind to the impending 
peril." 

" You need not have feared," Claudia said, sadly. 
And perhaps the worst sting of compunction for the 
wasted beauty of her girlhood was suffered by her at 
that moment — when she realized what her life and 
his might have known of that "light which never 
shone on sea or shore," had she been ^A^t^ what he 
was prepared to find her. 

" Ah — but I am not so sure ! I waa very 
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suspiciously sensitive on the subject, long after- 
wards. And I felt the queerest combination of un- 
reasonable rejoicing and discomfort when I knew 
you were coming to Goldharbour, And then — and 
then — " Again he paused; this time with a 
thoughtful smile that was very expressive. 

"And then — ?" Claudia presently repeated, in 
her whisper : — " Go on ; — 1 can bear to hear you 
tell — better than I can endure to think of what I 
was in those days. Especially to you! I know 
I always behaved specially ill to you !'* 

" — It was because I deserved it, then," he in- 
sisted. " I provoked the naughty spirit on a hundred 
unnecessary occasions: — I stirred it when it was 
quiet, — I aroused it when it slept. 1 couldn't let it 
alone. I felt, 1 suppose, something like the lover of 
that poor young princess who was turned into a very 
handsome white cat. I wanted to get at you — you 
whom I knew to be in existence under that tem- 
porary semblance, though perhaps 1 hardly recog- 
nized, at first" — he went on in another tone of 
earnest and tender gravity — '* that I was striving — 
in my unwise, clumsy way, — ^after that which was to 
be the treasure of my life — the desire of my 
heart!" ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ When Claudia 
spoke again, she only gave utterance to the old 
thought — 
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" It is very wonderful !" 

But need it be told how this " very wonderful " 
fact gradually wore itself a way into her accustomed 
consciousness, till it became as intimate and natural 
a blessing as any other of God's gifts ; neither more 
nor less miraculous than daily light and air, or the 
numberless bestowals of His grace, which every- 
where add to life exuberant beauty, superfluous 
glory? 

And although it was soon so simply natural, and 
never really seemed " strange " after it ceased to be 
incredible, — what a new world it was to her, now 
thai she saw all things through this transfiguring 
atmosphere! It was, verily, even as if that had 
been granted to her which poor Lodie, in the depths 
of her perplexed spirit, had so often passionately 
longed for, — that she might begin her life all 
over again from the beginning, like writing afresh 
on a fair, clear page, unblotted by the many past 
mistakes. 

How many are the links between us and that 
higher life that lies beyond this world ! — ^links by 
which, if we will, our souls may be ever and anon 
lifted, if only for an instant, to that which is not too 
lofty for us to seek, though it be too divine for us to 
understand! If love — purifying and elevating as 
human love can be — is less universal and rarer of at- 
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tainment, perhaps, than any other of these earthly 
aids to spiritual progress, it is surely also the most 
mighty of them all. 

When Claudia began to realize that Norman 
loved her, almost her first feeling was of instinctive, 
involuntary aspiration. The sense of utter helpless- 
ness left her, which had many a time oppressed her 
heart almost to despair, in its newly-learned hu- 
mility. She was not less humble ; but she was more 
hopeful. She would never forget how Claudia Lisle 
had erred — had failed : but Norman's wife must not 
so swerve. Their life must be high and noble, it 
seemed to her in that first passionate enthusiasm of 
grateful happiness. For how could she miss the 
right path now, when she would walk by his side 
through the coming journey, and might lean on him 
whenever her own strength waxed feeble ? 

Once, when she had been confiding some of these 
thoughts to him, he kissed the slender hand he held, 
smiled fondly into her shining eyes, and said : — 

" But never forget Jiow often we shall need clear 
sight and quick instinct to find out the right road, 
— ^and you will be the one to see it. You must not 
be afraid to think how often I shall stumble ; — and 
this little hand will have to raise me again. For it is 
no unequal strife that lies before us, my dearest. 
We cannot tell what kind of strength may be needed 
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to meet the trials and the dangers that are sure to 
come. We only know, thank God ! that to us is 
given the blessed privUege of helping one another 
to try and walk worthily on the way He sets be- 
fore us." 



THE END. 
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of " Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue." Illustrated by H. K. Browne, 
and beautifully printed in colours, uniform with ''Child's Play" and 
*' Little Bird." Square I6mo. bevelled boards extra, 6s. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
£. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. Imp. 16mo. cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 5«. The 
Original Edition of this work was published at One Guinea. 

Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue : a Song of the Woods 
told for Little Ones at Home. With Coloured Illustrations and Borders 
by T. R. Macquoid, Esq. Beautifully printed, with coloured Illustrations 
and borders, bevelled boards, 5^. 

*• One of the most beautiful books for children we have ever seen. It i$ 
irresistible." — Morning Herald. 

The Nursery Playmate. With 200 Illustrations, beautifully 
printed on thick paper. 4to. Illustrated boards, 6s. ; or the whole, weU 
coloured, 9s. 

More Fun for our Young Friends. By Mary Gillies, Author 
of " Great Fun." With 24 large page Illustrations. Large 4to, 5s.; 
coloured, 7*. 6rf. 

Fancy Tales, from the German. By J. S. Laurie, H. M. In- 
spector of Schools, and Otto Striedinger. Illustrated by H. Sandercock. 
Super-royal I6mo. cloth, '6s. Qd. ; extra cloth, bevelled boards, 4«. 

Great Fun for Little Friends. With 28 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
cloth, 58. ; coloured, 75. 6</. 

Mark Willson's First Reader. By the Author of " The Picture 
Alphabet " and " The Picture Primer." With 120 Pictures. Is. 

Also by the same Author, 
The Picture Alphabet j or ChUd's First Letter Book. With new 
and original Designs.' 6d. , 

The Picture Primer. 6rf. 

" We cordially recommend these little books as amongst the very best of 
their kind, and should like to see them in every nursery in the kingdom." — 
Dial, Jan. 31, 1862. 

" These two little books are among the best we ever saw of their kind. 
They are clearly and beautifully printed, and the illustrative designs are 
reauy like the things they represent, and are well chosen to suit an tnfanfs 
comprehension, and to awaAen its curiosity." — Globe, Jan. SO, 1862. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
Yolnme, 3c. 6d. 

The Child's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, M.D. With 180 
Illustrations. Sq. I2mo. cloth, bevelled. Ss. 6d. 

Actea ; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassix* 
Edited by Professor Agassis. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. Sff. 6d. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of ** Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng* 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Aathorets. With upwards of Fifty 
lUttiitrations. CloUi extra, is. Qd. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to 
Waterloo. With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, 
carefhlly revised and corrected, with some Original Transla- 
tions by the Editor. Edited by A. H. Clough, Esi^. sometime Felow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of Enfflish Language and Lite- 
rature at University College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21. 10s. 

** Hutarchj we repeat^ ivill b^ read— and read among ourselves for the 
future^ in the version of Mr. Clough. We have aiven that version our 
cordial praise before^ and shall only add that it is brought before the world 
in a way which fits it admirably for general use. The print is dear and 
large, the paper good, and there are excellent and copious indices.** — Quar- 
terly Review, Oct. 1861. 

** Mr. Clough' s work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it wiU 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch.'* — Times. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 
Illustrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. 8vo. U. 4s. Library Edit. Royal 8vo. 
12s. each 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. I4s. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14s. each. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Y Southern Friends. By Edmund Kirke. One Vol. 

Fcap. 8vo.,cloth, 2s. 6^2. Cheap Edition. Fcap., boards. Is. 6<f. 
A startling narrative of personal experience and adventure. 

Arabian Days and Nights; or, Rays from the East: 
a Narrative. By Marguerite A. Power. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 10s. 6rf. 

" Miss Power's book is thoroughly interesting and does much credit to 
her talent for observation and description." — London Review. 

Wild Scenes in South America : or, Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
zuela. By Don Ramon Paez. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 
10s. Qd. 

After Icebergs with a Painter ; a Summer's Voyage to Labrador. 
By the Rev. Louis L. Noble. Post 8vo. with coloured plates, cloth, 10s. Qd. 

" This is a beautiful and true book, excellently suited for family reading, 
and its least recommendation is not that without cant or impertinence it 
turns every thought and emotion excited by the wonders it describes to the 
honour of the Creator." — Daily News. 

From Calcutta to Pekin. A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 
By a StafiF Officer. The only Authentic Narrative of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 2s. 6c{. 

Thirteen Months in the Kebel Army of America. By an Im- 
pressed New Yorker. A Narrative of Facts. The personal adventures 
described, while stranger than fiction, are only the simple truth. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, with an Illustration, 3s. %d. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plams and 
Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Marcey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6^ 
" This is a real, carefully executed collection of information and expe- 
riences, the which every one who takes up will hardly lay down until he has 

read from A to Z It is not only valuable to the special traveller, but 

fascinating to the general reader The author is as full of matter as any 

old sailor who has sailed four times round the world." — Athenaum. 
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Ten Years of Preacher Life ; Chapters from an Autobioffraphy • 
By William Henry Milburn, Author of ♦* Rifle, Axe, and Saddle- Bags." 
With Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, Author of "The Success- 
ful Merchant," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4*. 6d. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. 18*. 

Home and Abroad {Second Series). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
and Travel, by Bayard Taylor. With Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bayard Taylor. 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Also by the same Author, each complete in 1 vol., with JUtistrations. 
Central Africa ; Egjrpt and the White Nile. Is. Qd. 
India, China, and Japan. Is. 6d. 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. 7s. 6d. 
Travels in Ghreece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. Is. 9d. 



INDIA, AMERICA, AND THE COLONIES. 

RACKS of McKinlay and Party across Australia. By 
John Davis, one of the Expedition. Edited from the MS. 
Jonmal of Mr. Davis, with an Introductory View of the recent 
Explorations of Stuart, Burke. Wills, Landsborough and 
others. By Wm. Westgarth. With numerous Illustrations in 
chromo-lithography, and Map. 8vo. cloth, 165. 

The Progress and Present State of British Lidia ; a Manual of 
Indian History, Geography, and Finance, for general nse ; based upon 
Official Documents, furnished under the authority of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author 
of a " History of the British Colonies," kc. In one volume, post 8vo. 
cloth, 105. Qd. 

America before Europe. Principles and Interests. "By the Count 
de Ghisparin. Post 8vo. 95. 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.S. ; Author of " A Handbook of the Cotton Trade." 
With Coloured Map, and nnmerous Appendices of State Papers, Popula- 
tion Returns, New and Old Tariffs, &c., forming a Complete Manual of 
Reference on all matters connected with the War. Second edition, en- 
larged. I vol. post 8vo. cloth, 105. Qd. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil- 
liam Q. Sewell. Post 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted. With a Map. 2 vols, post 
8vo. II. Is. 

" Mr. Olmsted gives his readers a wealth of facts conveyed in a long 
stream of anecdotes, the exquisite humour of many of them making parts 
of his book as pleasant to read as a novel of th£ first class." — Athensnm. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 1/. 4«. 

" A most carefully digested and well-written Constitutional History of 
the great Federal Mepuhlic of America." — Examiner. 

** Mr. Curtis unites uith dignity and vigour^ and his work will be one 
of permanent interest." — Athensvm. 
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The Pnnciples of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, 14«. 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Holland in 1616 to the present time. By the late Roderick Flanagan. 
Esq., Member of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 2 
vols. 8vo. 2^. 

Canada and its Besources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7«., or separately, Is. M. each, and Map, 3s. 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 

or, the Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there may 
be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or Industriid 
Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work. 
Post 8ro. cloth extra, Ss. 6c{. 

This edition, as well as its immediate predecessor, includes all the researches 
and observations of the last three years^ and is copyright in England and on 
the Continent. 




" We err greatly if Lieut. Maury's 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who have 
taken the lead in extending and im- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book 



displays in a remarkable degree, like 
the * Advancement of Learning,' and 
the * Natural History' of Bnffon, pro- 
found research and magnificent ima- 
gination." — Illustrated LoJtdonNews. 



The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8vo. I6s. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8vo. cl. 8«. 6(i. 

Archaia: or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor I)awson, Principal of McGill 
College, Canada. Post 8vo. cloth, cheaper edition, 6s. 

** It is refreshing to meet with an author who has reflected de^ly, and 
observed as well as read fully, before he has put forward his pe^es in print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtful 
readers : it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is g(wd, while as much i» 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general student." — 
Athemeum. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 275. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 

3rd Edition. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 



An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. 
cloth. Ss. 



8vo. 



System of Mineialogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Reyised. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
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Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Rocks, 
Redaction of Ores, and the Application of the Science to the Arts, with 
260 Illastrations. Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
James D. Dana, A.M., Anthor of a *' System of Mineralogy." New Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. I2mo. Half bound, 7s. 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. 8vo. 

Sheep. 18s. 

TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 

'*^^*~^^^*HE Exchange. Comprising Original Papers on Trade, 
Commerce, and Finance, by the first writers of the day. Two 
Volumes, cloth extra, each 75. 6d. 

Railway Practice, European and American ; com- 
prising the economical generation of Steam, the adaptation of Wood 
and C^ke-buming Engines to Coal Burning, and in Permanent Way, 
including Road-bed, keepers. Rails, Joint-iasteuings, Street Railways, 
&c. By Alexander L. Holley, Joint Author of Colburn and Holley^s 
** Permanent Way," &c. Demy folio, with 77 Engravings, half-morocco. 
3/. 35. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 
States, fh>m 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By B. F. French. 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2s. Gd. 

The Parlour Gardener ; or, the House Culture of Ornamental 
Plants : a Practical Handbook. With a colonred Frontispiece and nu- 
merous Illustrations. 18mo. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. Qd. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, aud Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of '* Life Thoughts." In ornamental cfot^, price 
2s. tk/. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. 0c;. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide; by A. Duncan. Fcp.Svo. 4s, Sd, 

Villas and Cottages; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 30U Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth. I2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With 8 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 1/. Is. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Mine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 3/ Ss. 

Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. One 

vol. New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Dr. Bushnell s Christian Nurture. Is. 6d. 
Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. 6d. 
Dr. Bushnell's New Life. Is. 6d. 

The Light of the World : a most True Relation of a Pilgrimess 
travelling towards Eternity. Divided into Three Parts ; which deserve 
to be read, understood, and considered by all who desire to be saved. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1696. Beautifully printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 593, bevelled boards, 10s. tSd. 
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Scattered Pearls Strun? Together ; being an arrangement of the 
Precepts, Promises, Jnagments, Prayers, &c. &c., contained in the Book 
of Psalms. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Short Method of Prayer; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-G^ayon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College,n.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, as. Qd. 
'* For freshness of thought, power of illnstration, and evangelical ear- 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bushnell] are not surpassed 
by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days of the Church." — Caledonian 
Mercury. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Ghrace during the American Revival in 1857 and 1858, by Samuel J. 
Prime, Author of ** Travels in Europe and the East." 12mo. cloth. 2s. 
Cheap edition, \s. 

God in the Dwelling ; or, the Religious Training of a Household. 
By the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth. Is. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev, Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 25. 6(/. Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. Is. 6d. 

Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Author of" Life Thoughts." 
In fcp. 8vo. cloth extra. 2^. 6d. 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. ** Commune with your own heart." — Psalm iv. 4. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 

The B^ible in England ; by the Rev. C. D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 
John's, Hampstead. 6d. 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Henry Marty n, by the 
same Author. 12mo. Is. 

Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. 8to. doth. is. 6d, 

The Rich Kinsman ; or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Rev. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter ; by the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 
Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. 55. 

History of the Old Hundredth Psalm ; by H. W. Havergall. 8vo. 
5s. 

Sermons for all Seasons; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 
of St. (leorge-the-Martyr, Queen Square. 8vo. cloth. IQs. 6d. 

Sermons for Boys ; or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev. 
L. J. Bernays. r cp. 8vo. 5s. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 7*. 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adorna ; 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 5s. 6d. each. 
The Divine Union. Is. 6d, 
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ImAW and jurisprudence. 

UPPLEMENT (May 1863) to the New Edition of 
Wheaton's Elements of International Law ; comprising Im- 
portant Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States of 
America, settling anthoritatively the character of the hos- 
tilities in whiah they are involved, and the legal consequences 
to be deduced from them. 8vo. 2s. 6d 

This Supplement is also bound up with the New Edition of the Work 
(now ready). Imperial 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 15s. : or, law calf, 1/. 18*. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 
author of the " Elements of International Law." Royal 8vo. cloth, Sis. Qd. 

Commentaries on American Law; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. calf. 5/. 5s. ; cloth, 4/. 10s. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. calf. 4/. 4*. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth. 3Is. 6d. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. 3d5. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments — 
Agency — Bills of Exchange — Promissoi*y Notes — Partnership — and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 285. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8vo. 63«.; and 
Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. 8vo. 31*. 6d. 

W, W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 63f. 

MEDICAL. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 300 Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 
B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 3ds. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaip^e, Chirurgien de 
I'Hopital Saint Lonis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. 8vo. sheep. 1/. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. 8vo. cloth. Ids. 

Elements of Chemical Physics; with numerous Illustrations. 
By Josiah P. Cooke. 8vo. cloth. 16s. 

" As an introduction to Chemical Physics, this is by far the most com- 
prehensive work in our language." — Athenaeum, Nov. 17. 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. V. Renouard. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice; by 
James Jackson, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. bs. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4th Edition. 8ro. 18f. 
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The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 
Bedford, A.M., M.D. With Engravings. 8to. Cloth, 1/. U. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris. 6th 
Edition. 8vo. 24«. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Morfi t. 
Boyal 8vo. Second Edition enlarged. 21«. 




yoyuiJkR BOOKS at yopULAit prices. 

;LICE CAREY'S Pictures of Country Life. 1». 6A 

Angel over the Right Shoulder. Is. 

Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. Is. 6d. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Rights ; by a Barrister. Is. 
Dred; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. 6d. 
Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C. B. Tayler, M. A. 2s. M, 
Guide to the Charities of London. Is. 
Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. 6d, 
Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. Is. 
Records of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 
Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. Is. 6d. 
Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 
Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Is. 6rf. 
Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. Is. 6<2. 
Wolfert's Roost, and other Tales ; by Washing^n Irving. 1«. 



riCTION. 




Y Miscellanies. 
Woman in White 
post 8vo. 21c. 



By Wilkie Collins. Author of "The 
/ « No Name," " The Dead Secret." 2 toIs. 



CONTENTS. 



I. Sketches of Character : — 

1. Talk- Stoppers. 

2. A Shockingly Rode Article. 
8. Mrs. Badgery. 

4. The Bachelor Bedroom. 

6. Pray employ Major Namby ! 

6. My Spinsters. 

II. Social Qribvaivces : — 

1. A Joamey in Search of Nothing. 

2. A Petition to the Novel-Writers. 

3. Give us Room ! 

4« Save me from my Friends! 
6. Mrs. Bollwinkle. 



III. Fragxeitts of Pbrsohal Ex- 

perience : — 

1. Laid up in Lodgings. 

2. My Black Mirror. 

IV. Nooks and Corkers or His- 

tory : — 

1. A Queen's Revenge. 

2. The GreatCForgotten") Invasion. 

3. A Remarkable Revolution. 

V. Cases Worth Looking at : — 

1. Memoirs of an Adopted Son. 

2. The Poisoned Meal. 

3. The Cauldron of Oil. 

VI. Curiosities of Literaturb: — 
1. The Unknown Public. 

a. Portrait of an Author. 
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The Disputed Inheritance. A Cornish Story. By Thomas 
Hood. 1 vol. post 8vo., 105. 6d. 

A Good Fiffht in the Battle of Life : a Story founded on Facts. 

Reprinted by permission from " Cassell's Family Paper." Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 

Picked Up at Sea. By the Author of " Footsteps Behind 
Him." 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31*. 6d. [Just ready. 

Wayfe Summers : (the Story of an Inner and an Outer Life.) 
By Thomas Archer. 2 vols. Post Svo. 21s. 

The King's Mail. By Henry HoU. 3 vols. Post Svo. 31». 6rf. 

The Old House in Crosby Square. By H. HoU. 2 vols, post 

8vo. 21s. [Shortly. 

No Name. Cheap Edition. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, Os. With Steel Engraving from a Drawing by J. £. Millais. 

[On Dec. 1. 

Footsteps Behind Him. ITiird Edition, By William J. Stewart. 

8vo Cloth. 5s. 

" The work of an artist who has in him something of the large liberal 
heart of his master — Mr. Dickens : it is a substantial work carefully in- 
vented and carefully written, with regard not merely to neat easy periods, 
but to the quality of thought expressed ; and as a whole the clever elabo- 
ration of a manly sense of what is good and noble." — Examiner. 

Myself and My Relatives. Second Thousand. One vol., with 
Frontispiece on Steel from a Drawing by John £. Millais, A.R.A. Cr. 
Svo. 5s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Author of the '* Autocrat at the Breakfast Table." New 
Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

" A welcome book — it may be taken up again and again, and its paget 
paused over, for the enjoyment of the pleasant touches and suggestive pa»- 
sages which they contain." — Athensnm. 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. By the Same Author. 

New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6(/. 

The Anils' Song ; a Christian Betrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. With Illustrations. 3s. Qd. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," ♦* Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popular form. Part I. Is. 6rf. ; Part II. 2s. ; or, 
complete in one volume, with engranng on steel from water-colour by 
John Qilbert. Handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 

Piccalilli : a Mixture. By Gilbert I*ercy. Illustrated and orna- 
mented by J. R. Macquoid and George "Hiomas. Square Idmo. cloth 
extra, 3s. 6£^. 

Rough Diamonds; a Book of Six Stories, by John Hollings- 
head, Esq., with Illustrations by Sanderson. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. 3s. ^. 

The Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." Tw6 Editions :— 1. In post Svo. cloth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 7s. 6c{. — 2. Popular Rrfition 
crown 8to. cloth, with a Design by the same Axtiit. 2t. 6a. 
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Not an Angel. By the Author of " Ethel" 2 vols, post 8 vo. 21 ». 

[Jtist ready. 

Abel Drake's Wife : a Novel. By John Saunders. An entirely 
New Edition. With Steel Engraving, from a Water-Colour Drawing by 
John Tenniel. 5s. 

Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Fourth and 
cheaper edition ; with a Photograph, by permission, from the engraving 
of Mrs. Fry reading to the Prisoners in 1816. 1 vol. crown 8vo., 5s. 

Hannah Thurston : a Bomance. By Bayard Taylor, U. S. 
Attache at St. Petersbnrgh. Author of "Views afoot," &c. 3 vols, post 
8vo., 31s. 6d. [Just ready. 

The Stronges of Netherstronge. By Miss E. J. May, Author of 
" Louis' School Days." Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. IJust ready. 



ImOVT'S favourite library of POPULAR BOOKS. 

ACH Volume well printed and handsomely bound, 
with an Illustration on Steel, from Designs by John Gilbert, 
H. K. Browne, J. E. Millais, &c. 5s. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island By 

Mrs. Stowe. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Myself and My Relatives. 
Footsteps behind Him. By W. J. 

Stewart. 
Female Life in Prison. By a 

Prison Matron. 
Abel Drake's Wife. By John 

Saunders. 
No Name. By Wilkie Collins. 
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1. The Eye Witness. By 10. 
Charles Allston Collins. 

2. Antouina. By Wilkie Collins. 11. 

3. The Dead Secret. By the Same. 12. 

4. Woman in White. By the Same. 13. 

With portrait, 6s. 
6. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs.Gaskell. 14. 

6. Crosscountry. By W. Thornbiiry. 

7. Hide and Seek. By W. Collins. 15. 

8. When the Snow Falls. By W. M. 

Thomas. 16. 

9. The Queen of Hearts. By W. 

Collins. 

A Strange Story ; by the Author of " Rienzi," " My Novel," &c. 
New Edition, with Vignette from a water-colour by John Gilbert, and 
Photograph Portrait of the Author by Mayall. Post 8to. cloth extra, 
Is.Gd. 

" But the greatest of all these successes is *A Strange Story.' 

Hundreds of thousands rush to read this * fairy tale of science and long 
results of time' as recorded by Sir E. B. Lytton." — Times. 

" In conclusion^ we may remark that in this novel Sir Edward displays 
another of those versatile turns of genius which place him pre-eminent 
amongst the novelists of the day. The • Strange Story ' is entirely dif- 
ferent^ alike in conception and m treatment^ from his three famous last 
published noveh. TTie present work is full of passages of most exquisite 
prose poetry, blending with and ennobled by th£ highest philosophical re- 
flection ; so that, after the reader has enjoyed the perusal of it, as a work 
of fiction, he will not fail to place it on the most accessible shelf of his 
library as a book to be studied — alike for the sake of the heart and of the 
intellect." — Press. 
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